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A Fifth Letter from Dr. Kenrick to Dr. PRIESTLEY, on 
J ° a 
the Nature of Matter and Spirit. 


STR, 

In deference to the opinion of a judicious correfpondent, 
a quondam coadjutor and friend of yours, I have departed 
from my declared intention, as to the fubject of the prefent 
Jetter.* For, tho’ the mechanical deduction, of the phe- 
nomena, of the vis inertiz, cohefion, gravitation, &c. of 
bodies, from the principles I have already laid down, re- 
fpecting matter, would tend highly to illuftrate thofe on 
which I propofe to explain the nature of /pirit, fuch a de- 
duction would in fact form an elementary treatife of rational 
mechanics, and carry me much farther than Dr. Prieftley 
may be particularly concerned to go, is an enquiry merely 
into the nature of matter and /pirit. I fhall proceed, there- 
fore, to confider in order, the fubjeé&t of the third fection 
of your Difquifitions ; on which | fhall comment as freely, 
asl have done on the two preceeding. You entitle this 
third fection ** of the feat of the /entient principle in man.” 
—Thechief fubjeét of it, however, is, properly fpeaking, 
the nature of the /entient principle itfelf, and the queftion 
whether fuch principle be inherent, or may be fuperadded 
to matter, as Mr, Locke terms it, or whether it is a property 
peculiar to fome different and diftinct fubftance. ‘* I pro- 
ceed,” fay you, ** to enquire whether, when the nature of 
“matter is rightly underitood, there be any reafon to 
“ think that there is in man any fubltance effentially dif 
“ ferent from it.” Now, tho’ | fhould readily anfwer this 
query with a nezative, and fay there is no other /ubfance in 


* See the clofe of the fourth letter in March Review. : 

} It is propofed therefore to treat of thefe fubjec&ts more methodi- 
cally, in a feparate work, which the Letter-writer hath prepared for 
the prefs, entitled an Effay on Motion, or a Mechanical illuftration of 
the fir principles of natural pbilofophy. 
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man than matter; Iam by no means of opinion, that the 
fentient principle belongs to mere matter, confidered either 
actofding to its definition by former philofophers, your 
own correction of that definition, or even as I have, my- 
felf, ftill lefs /u'lantially, defined it. The truth is, that 
the nature cf nvither matter nor /pirit, is rightly underftoad, 
on account of our abfurd attachment to the term, and the 
equivocal meaning of, fubflance. 1 fay equivocal, becaute, 
though metaphyficians, familiarized to reafoning on ab- 
ftract ideas, may apply it without confufion to immaterial 
and imaginary beings, natural philofophers and popular rea- 
foners, in general cannot diyelt themfelves of the idea of 
fomething extended, having length, breadth and thickneis, 
whenever they ufe the word fub/lance. Nay, metaphyfi- 
cians themfelves become immediately fenfible of the im- 
propriety of applying the term to mere virtual or potential 
beings, whenever they would particularize the ideas and 
diftinguifh the identity of the Being, to which it is ap- 
plied. It may be thought that Power, in tne abftraé, may 
be called without impropricty /ubfance, bccaufe two pow-, 
ers acting in contrary directions oppofe or refift each other’s 
action in the fame manner as two material bodies, moving 
contrary ways, are known to do: but in diftinguifhing one 
power from another, as exifting independent of their reci- 
procal action, we have directly recourle to material /ud. 
fiance, within the feparate limits of which fuch powers are 
feverally fuppofed to exift. Such fubftance, however, is 
merely ideal, and has no exiftence in nature: for take 
away the fower, fuppofed to te circumf{cribed by it, and 
nothing remains ; even as you yourfelf fay of matter, © it 
** mutt entircly vanifb, when we take away its property 
*© of extenfion.”* 1 am not to learn indeed, that certain 
fagacious critics, have been bold enough to contravert 
your principles, by affirming thet ** power, without a 
¢ fubjiratum in which it may exitt, and exert itfelf, is a 
“© non-entity.”’ + Now, not to pole thefe profound philofo- 
phers, by defiring them to explain how any thing can de, 
that has wo being, or, is what is mot; in other words, how 
any thing can have the Power to Be mothing——lI fay, drop- 


* Taking matter, however, to be, what I have defined it, a power 
of expanjion, you cannot poflibly take its extenfion away from it, even 
in idea: which might be done, if it were-fuppofed to confit only of a 
power of attraéticn or repulfion. 

t+ The Critical Reviewers. Sce their Review of Dr, Prieftley’s Dif- 
quilitions. 
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ping thefe difficulties, on the fuppofition that the fophift 
might be a peripatetic from the banks of the Shannon, I 
fhould be glad to know how any Englifh philofopher, ca- 
pable of udopting a fimilar abfurdity, would define the /ub- 
fratum of omnipotence; without which, according to this 
doctrine, even the deity would be a non-entity /——Is /pace, 
according to thefe /ubfantialifis, the fubftratum of divine 
power?—-Certainly not—Mere fpace, is in their phrafeoe 
logy, a non-entity.—Is matter then that fub/tratum ?—T his, 
they will not own, left they fhould be thought materialifts 
indeed! And yet, fuch is the fact, and fuch are the ab- 
furdities, into which the vague and unphilofophical modes 
of expreffion and reafoning, about /ul/fance and fubftances, 
have involved us.—A4an, fay former philofophers, ‘* is a 
“ being, compofed of two different and diftin& fubftan- 
“ ces, matter and fpirit.” Man, fays Dr. Prieftley, ** is 
“ a being not conftituted of two diftin and different fub- 
“© fances, matter and fpirit, but is formed of one homogene- 
“ nous fubllance,” capable of exhibiting the form, and per- 
forming the functions both of matter and fpirit. Why 
then, my good doctor, are you fo attached to this trouble- 
fome ftuff, fubflance, as even to rank yourfelf on the fide 
of the materialifis; when you might (as I have elfewhere 
obferved) with equal propriety have clafled with the /piri- 
tualts? Why ftand up in defence of difguffing matter, 
when you might, fo properly and prudentially have alto- 
gether difearded excumbring {ubftance, and joined us potenti- 
alifis;—not materialifis but motionifis——on whofe moft 
fimple phyfical and mechanical principles, without clafhing 
with divine knowledge, refts the foundation of all human 
fcienge ? 
_ Recurring to your own pofition, that every thing is what 
itis, in confequence of fome certain powers, it may not 
be impertinent to enquire whether the elementary powers, 
which caufe things to be what they are, do not actually 
conftitute the very eflence of thofe things? And, if they do 
(as we fhall find all the reafon in the world to believe) if 
thofe porvers, which we generally call the properties of things 
are, in fact, the things themfelves, we fhall have no ule 
whatever, for the /ub/fratum or {ubftance, within which thofe 
properties are fuppofed to be contained. According to 
your own rules of philofophizing, therefore, fuch fuppofed 
principle muft be banifhed from philofophy. To banifh 
the ulflantiality of fpirit, indeed, you could not make any 
reafonabic 
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reafonable objeGtion, had you fairly fucceeded in your Jau- 
dable attempt to banifh the /olidity of matter. But, tho’ 
you partly failed in vour attack on folid matter, you may 
fucceed in the demolition of material fpirit: for material is, 
in faét, every thing that is /ub/iantial, or that can properly 
be denominated a /ubftance, of any kind whatever. Need- 
€d there aay proof, that even mechanical power can exift 
without any fubftratum or fubftance, within which it mutt 
neceflarily exift and exert itfelf, we have only to recur to 
the fimple phenomenon of motion, and its communication 
from one body to another. What is the fubfrartum, for 
inftance, of the power that exifts in the velocity of the 
motion of any moving body; the momentum, or quantity 
of whofe motion is eftimated by multiplying the vs inertia 
of fuch body, into fuch velocity ? Admitting, for the fake 
ct the prefent argument, that fuch body is the /ub/fratum 
of the power of its vis inertia, it is not the /ub/ratum of 
the power, caufing it to move with its determinate velocity 
in the line of its direction. ‘This is plain, becaufe fuch 
power is not attached to the moving body, but may be com- 
municated through a feries of equal elaftic bodies, without 
aclually removing any one of them. What is the /ub/iratum 
of this motive power, at the inftant, when palling from 
one to the other, it is equally divided between both, and 
feems exerted on both, in contrary directions ?—Such power, 
hath evidently no /ub/ratum or fubftance, within which it 
muft neceflarily exift and exert itfelf: and if mere mecha- 
atcal power can exift without fuch /ubfratum, furcly, a fen- 
tient or an intelligent power may be reafonably con- 
ceived to ftand in as little need of /ubfance, to fupport its 
exiftence! The fa& is, that the term fubftance, whether 
called material cr immaterial, is expreflive merely of a no- 
tion, or complex idea, formed from a number and varicty 
of fenfations, by reflection and experience. No fimple 
perception ever excited the idea of fubftance. All that we 
immediately perceive, by means of the impreflions made 
by external objects on any of the fenfes, is merely fuper- 
ficial, The Hea in all the feveral modes of fenfe, may 
be refolved into the fimple perception of a~power of re/f- 
tance. It is, by fubfequently comparing our feveral and 
various perceptions together; it is by compounding powers 
of refiftance, acting in different dire€tions, that we form 
the compound idea of a /ubfance, refitting every way, and 
ef courfe having, what we call length, breadth and thick- 
nefs, I gave, in the beginning of my daft letter, the ae 
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Le of a mechanical explication of the phenomenon of folid 
0” body, conformable to this mode of conception; a hint, 
2Y which I mean in my farther difquifitions on matter, to pur- 
Sy fue, and to fhew that palpable bodies not only may be fo 
ly formed, but that they really are fo; their cohefion of parts 
d- being the mechanical effect of their internal and conftitu- ) 
if tional motion. To confine myfelf, however, at prefent, 
aft to the difcuffion of the point reipecting fpirit. Admitting, 
to for the reafons above given, that a power may exift and ac@ 
on or exert itfelf, without being confined to a /ubffance, we 
or aie relieved from the difficulty of confidering the powers 
he of fenfation and thought, as the properties of mere matter. 
ty Yet till we recur to the queftions, ‘* what are the powers 
i@ * of fenfation and thought? Are they fuch as do exift in- ‘ar 
ke “ dependent of the properties of matter: or are they fuch 
um “as tho’ noc independent of fuch properties, are recon- 
of “ cileable to, and ast confiftently with them ?”——~1 will 
ity endeavour to give a fatisfactory aniwer; in a method point- 
ch ed out by your own obfervation, ‘* ‘he powers of fenfa- 
n= “ tion and thought,” you fay, ‘* as belonging to man, 
ut *“ have never been found but in conjunction with a certain 
umn * organized fyflem of matter: and therefore, it is philofo- 
ym ** phical to infer that thofe powers neceflarily exift in, and 
nd “ depend on fuch a fyftem.”—This inference is, indeed, 
ery truly philofophical; although it by no means accords with 
It that you draw in the preceding page; where you fay that 
Na for the fame reafon thefe powers ‘* belong to the fame /ub- 
en= Stance,” which you call matter; of which fubitance man is 
ne alfo compofed, But would it not be as philofophical to 
its fay, that ** the properties of the matter, compofing an or- 
her “ ganized fyftem, belong to the fyftem,” as to tay that 
nd- the powers of the fyftem belong to the matter?” Do the 
ety charatteriftic properties of a temple, a palace, a houfe, 
ple belong to the ftone, brick and mortar, of which they are 
we built, or do thofe of the materials of which they are built 
ade rather belong to the houfe, palace or temple? if one and 
bere the fame fubitance is capable of being modified into diffe- 
nay rent fyftems, the powers exifting in and neceflarily depen- 
ff dent on, fuch fyftems, cannot with any propriety be faid 
and to belong to the fubflance; altho’ fuch fubftance may be faid 
pees tobelong to every fuch fyftem, becaufe it enters into the 
orm compofition of all, It is, therefore, I think, that impro- 
and erly you fay; «nothing but a precife and definite know- 
ck- “lege of the nature of perception and thought can 
ye “authorife any perfon to aflirm, whether they may 


“not delong to an extended fubitance.” Not that [ 
mean 
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mean to infinuate that fenfation and thought can belong 
to any being, into whofe compofition extended fub- 
ftance (or a power of expanfion, fuch as 1 have defined 
matter to be) does not enter.—Tho’ I have no notion of 
the exiftence of /enfible thinking matter, Lhave as little notion 
as you, of fenfitle thinking spiniv.—Seniation and thought 
are complex modes of paffion and action, peculiar to com- 
pound and complicated beings. No fimple uncc mpounded 
being can either feel or think.—By the way, let meenter a 
caveat here againft being mifunderftood. I do not mean to 
call the great firft caufe, to which we cannot but attribute 
intelligence and defign, a compound being. I diftinguith 
between, what we cal] intelligence in the creator, and in- 
telligence in his creatures: for, ‘* as the heavens are high 
** above the earth, fo are his thoughts above our thoughts.” 
A fcriptural expreffion this, which juftifies even the chrifti- 
an in making a difltinGion of the greateft difference between 
divine and human knowledge. The /atter, being as you 
rightly obferve, founded entircly on ideas, formed from the 
impreflions made by externa! objects on the fenfes, mutt of 
neceflity be different, cven in kind as well as degree, from 
the intuitive omnifcience of the deity. This premifed, let 
us proceed to enquire into the nature of fenfation and thought, 
under the guidance, you have properly chofen, of thofe na- 
tural phenomena, which fhould influence all our conclufions 
on this fubje&. At the fame time, we ought particularly 
to remember that it is the phenomena only of the material 
univerfe, which philofophy undertakes to explain, and not 
the real eflence of things, independent of their impreflions 
on the fenfes.—** Had we formed,” fay you, ‘ a judgment 
** concerning the neceflary feat of thought, by the circum- 
‘* {tances that univerfally accompany it, which is our rule 
‘© in all other cafes, we could not but have concluded, that 
*¢ in man it isa property of the nervous fyftem, or rather of 
‘+ the brain. Becaufe, as far as we can judge, the faculty 
‘* of thinking, and a certain ftate of the brain always ac- 
*¢ company and correfpond to one another: which is the 
“* very reafon why we believe that any property is inberent 
st in any fub/lance whatever.”—Here again, fir, you feem to 
have forgot that, in the preceding page, you have juitly 1m- 
puted thought to the organized {y/tem of the matter of the 
brain, and not to the matter or iubftance itfelf.—That the 
brain, or rather the nervous fyftem, is the feat of fenfe and 
thovcht I readily admis; but if its fen/ility and re Geélion be 
: ‘pherent, 
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inherent, or peculiarly belong to the fubftance of it, it matt 
be owing more immediately to the peculiar organization of 
that fubftance. Now, all matter being elementarily, or 
originally homogeneous, either the fimple element, or ele- 
ments, of matter muft poffefs fome degree of fenfe and per- 
ception, however obtufe or indiftingt, or elfe the exquifite 
fenfibility of the nerves and brain, muft be owing merely 
to the modification of fuch matter. But can mere organiza- 
tion poflels the properties of fenfation and thought? Hardly. 
For, tho’ by modification or organization, I cannot, by my 
theory, mean a mere appofition of parts, but make it to 
coniift chiefly in the fyftematical motion of thofe parts, I 
yet, do not impute fenfibility feparately and folely to the 
mitive powers, entering into the conftitution of bodies, any 
more than I impute it to the paflive power, or expanfive fub- 
ance, which makes a part alfo of their compofition. But, 
tho’ neither the active nor the pailive elements of bodies are 
feparately fufceptible of feeling, or capable of thought, the 
minuieft corpufcle, which they unitedly compofe, hath a 
perception, in fome degree, of the adjacent corpufcle, or cir- 
cumambient corpufcles, which it conftantly and neceffarily 
refils *, Senfation and thought are thus like other natural 
phenomena, the refult of the motions, generated by the mu- 
tual action, and reciprocal reaction of the ferces or powers, 
exifting as firft principles in nature, Ido not fay that thefe 
perceptive corpufcles think, or that they are fulceptible of 
animal pain or pleafure. ‘hey are not animals; I do not 
even call them /fen/itive; they are not fufficiently organized 
to poflefs the fenfation of a vegetable; they are not 
vegetables, “They are yet capable of entering into the 
compofition of the fenfitive plant; nay, into that of 
an animal, and even into that of the human brain: in 
which cafe, every one of them bears his proportion in 
the performance of the office of thinking. The modifi- 
tation of every corpufcle thus unites to conftitute the 
organization of the brain, whofe fyftzm of fenfation 
and thought becomes thus the complicated fyftem of an 
indefinite number of lefs diftinét, and lefs fufceptible fyftems 
of perception.—It has been faid, indeed, that thinking is a 
Ipecies of action, fui generis, totally different even in £ind from 
motion, or the refult of the action and reaction of bodies. But 
how do we know this? Or what reafon have we to fuppofe 


' This reciprocal refiftance is mechanically and mathematically de- 
Mmonitrable, 
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it? What is the image, excited or traced in the fenforium 
by the impreffion which any external object makes on the 
organs of fenfe? What, but the fimple perception of the 
motions, propagated in vibrations from fuch objets to the 
brain ?——Wbhat is the retained and recolieéted idea of fuch 
objet ? What, but the fimple perception of a fimilar vi- 
bratory motion again excited by the organs of the memo- 
ry? By the external organs of fenfe, we perceive exter- 
nal objects ; by the internal organs we perceive the im- 
prefions thofe objects have made, and the comparative dif- 
ferences between the ideas they excite. Even the mott ex- 
quifite fenfations of pain and pleafure, whether mental! or 
corporeal, are nothing more than the fimple perceptions of 
the ftate of the percipicst, external or internal organs, 
But a mere inanimate corpufcle, it may be faid, hath no 
perception of any kind at all. It may, indeed, be fo faid, 
but it can by no means be proved ; and, if we fufficiently 
fimplify our idea of mere perception, I am perfuaded, it 
will appear to be quite otherwife. I fhall, on this head, beg 
leave to quote a paflage from a paper I once wrote on the 
fubje&. ** Even the moft inert folid and incomprefible of 
bodies, are poflefled of a capacity of reciprocal refiftance ; 
they cannot exiit at the fame place at the fame time; they 
oppofe each other’s motion, when meeting in contrary di- 
rections; an oppofition which may not be improperly 
termed a mechanical fpecies of perception. Can there be any 
impropriety in faying that two inanimate or unorganized bo- 
dies, in collifion, perceive the pretence or force c! each 
other, becauie they are incapable of fenfation, or of form- 
ing ideas of the objects perceived? For want of a nervous 
fyftem, intheirconttruction and conftitution, they are indeed 
incapable of irritability, and of courfe, of feeling animal pain 
and pleafure. For want of the proper organs of fight, hear- 
ing, tate, and fmeil, it is true, they neither fee, hear, 
taite, or fcent each other; but can it be faid that chey 
do not perceive, or are totally infenfible of that reciprocal 
refiftance, which is fometimes fo great as not only to ftop 
their motions, but to diverfify their whole form? Were 
their refiftance in perceptible to each other, would not each 
body proceed in the lime of its direction, as if its opponent 
were not prefent?” In reply to thefe queries, your doughty 
antagonift, the author of Letters on Materialifm, affected 
in his great wifdom to be witty ; gravely telling us, by the 
by, that ** no two things coula perceive each other, that 


$¢ did not touch each other, and that there could be 
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“ touch where there was no irritability, or power of feeling 
“ pain and pleafure.” You will give me leave, fir, to 
quote my rejoinder, as it was only printed in periodical 
publications, which you may poflibly have not read.— 
“ Surely I diftinguifhed fufficiently between animal fenfa- 
tion and a fenfe of mere material refiftance, by calling the 
latter a mechanica: fpecies of perception, You will not ob- 
ject to my faying that two equal leaden weights, meeting 
each other with equal velocity in oppofite directions, RE- 
ceive a mutual impreffion from their reciprocal refiftance. 
Where then is the real impropricty of faying they PER- 
cive that refiftance or preflure: from which it is evident, 
they actually RB-ceive a PER-manent impreffion, But a 
leaden weight you fay, is not irritable, ** and there can be 
no jouch without irritability.”’—And fo the faid leaden 
weights, notwithftanding they might be beaten flat by their 
collifion, muft not be faid to have touched one another in the 
conflict, Rijum teneatis, lectores |” 

You will perceive here, fir, an inftance of the inconves 
nience, 1 mentioned at the commencement of thefe letters, 
of ufing the technical terms of one {cience, in writing 
on fubjeéts of another. And yet fo nearly are thofe of phy 
fis and mechanics allied, that fuch inconvenience is lefs felt 
in thefe, than would be the like practice in treating any 
other, But, having extended this letter to a reafonable 
length, I muft defer the farther difcuffion of this critical 
lubject to another opportunity. 

Iam, SIR, 
Yours, &c. 


W. KENRICK. 
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AView of Society in Europe, in its Progre/s from Rudenefs to 
Refinement : or, Inquiries concerning the Hiftory of Law, 
Government, and Manners. By Gilbert Stuart, Ls. 
4to. 15s. Boards. Murray. 


[ Continued from page 258. ] 


The capital defect of former inquiries into the manners 
and government of the middle ages, arofe from the imper- 
fet and circumfcribed views with which they had been 
profecuted, The authors tired, it fhould feem, with the 
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obfeurity of the fubjeét, or fatisfied with a profpe& from 
one ftation of the field, rafhly concluded that the laws and 
practices obferved at fome zra to which they happened to 
dire&t their attention, prevailed during the whole period; 
and they reprobated or mifinterpreted all the phoenomena 
which oppofed the imperfe& and partial fyftem they had 
embraced. They recollected not the conftant fluctuation 
of aj] human affairs, and tho’ they found by experience 
the moft improved conititutions, laws, and manners of 
modern times fubje& to change, they confidercd the barba- 
rous inftitutions of barbarous people to be ftationary and 
uniform. By adopting the oppofite and fimple principle, 
which fuppofes the perpetual revolution of al] human 
things, government and laws not excepted, the ingenious 
author of the performance before us has been enabled te 
throw much new and fatisfactory light on the intricate to- 
pics he treats; and to unriddle with care and expedition, 
thofe myfteries which had embarrafled and perplexed our 
principal inquirers. 

The feudal laws and manners derived their origin from 
the local circumftances of the nations by whom they were 
eftablifhed, and they remained no longer in the fame fitu- 
ation, than the continuance of the circumftances which 
gave them birth. ‘The natural progrefs of improvements 
which took place pofterior to the tranfplantation of the fa- 
vages of Germany, to the northern provinces of Europe, 
introduced an alteration of circumftances, which gradually 
generated the various and important revolutions of the mid- 
die ages, and fuggefted the fources of the greater part of 
our prefent ufages and laws, 

In our laft number, we attended Dr, Stuart in his pro- 
grefs through a part of this enchanting, but devious field. 
We beheld him delineate with a mafterly hand, the condi- 
tion of the Germans before they left their woods, and the 
political eftablifhments they aflumed after they had atchiev- 
ed conquefts. We are now to liften to him, while he dif- 
cufles the ‘* (pirit of ficfs; the military power of a feudal 
kingdom ; the military arrangements which prevailed in the 
declenfion of fiefs and chivalry ; and the progrefs of man- 
ners and refinement.” ‘Topics thefe, of much curiofity 
and importance, and moft deferving of the attention of the 
reader. 

The aflociation was the impregnable bulwark of a feudal 
kingdom. It was founded on the nobleft and moft effec- 
tive principles of human nature, mutual attachment and 
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confidence among all ranks of men, and an exquifite fen- 
fhility to the common intereft and honour of the ftate. 
The fuperior treated his dependants and retainers as bre- 
thren, and the latter followed the former as a guide, qua- 
lified to lead them to fafety and to honour Society was 
bound together by tue laws of reafon and virtue, and there 
was no need ef the humiliating reftri@ions of human laws 
to punifh crimes, becaufe there exifted no crimes to punifh, 
Hence, the virtue and the heroifm of the early feudal times, 
fo oppofite to the corruption and the felffhnefs of more 
polifhed periods, that we are tempted to conclude the for- 
mer fanciful or fupernatural, becaufe they furpafs fo far all 
the dictates of our own experience. 

The pure principles, however, of the feudal affociation, foon 
fhared the fate of all human inttitutions ; they were tainted 
and impaired by the progrefs of improvements, and the 
prevalence of intereft. While common defence was the 
principal object of the whole community, unanimity, con- 
cord, and mutual affection animated every breaft, and the 
people were virtuous, becaufe there was little temptation to 
the commiffion of vice; but when induftry and arts began 
to prevail, when ideas of property were introduced, and 
every man wifhed to fecure to himfelf the fruits of :his la- 
bour, the interefts of the different, ranks in. fociety inter- 
fered with one another, and the mutual confidence between 
the fuperior and vaflal no longer fubfifted. his change 
of fentiments refulting fo naturally from the change of 
circumftances, occafioned the various reyolutions in govern- 
ment and manners, which charaétetife the progrefs of the 
feudal fyftem, and which it is the object of the treatife be- 
fore us to delineate. 

The firft appearance of the operation of thefe fentiments 
is difcernible in the abufe of the feudal incidents of ward- 
thip, relief, aid and efcheat. ** TThefe incidents which in 
a better age were the fimple expreffions of friendfbip and 
attachment, the tender and affectionate fruits of an inter- 
courfe the moft devoted and zealous, were now to engender 
animofity and contention out of the {weets of love, a fatal 
bitternefs was to arife, and fufferance was to fucceed to 
enjoyment, oppreffion to freedom, Society and govern- 
ment became tumultuous and diforderly, and difeafes and 
infirmities threatened their decay.” ‘The fuperior commit 
ted “* {poil on the eftate of his ward, which of old it was- 
his pride to improve, He neglected the education of the 
heir, and gave repeated infuits to his perfon. He let out 
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to relation:, or even to ftrangers, the cuftody of his perfon, 
and the poffeffion of his lands, and replenifhed his own 
coffers with the emoluments refulting from this infamous 
trafic. ‘* The selief which originally was no mote than 
“© at prefent, at the pleafure of the vaflal, on his entering 
*¢ into the fief, was confolidated into a right, and an ex- 
*¢ preflion of gratitude was converted into a debt and a 
¢ burden. The fuperior, betore he invefled the heir in 
6¢ his land, made an exaction from him, in which he had 
©€ noruic but his own rapacity ; and if the heir delayed to 
*¢ extinguifh his fine of redemption, the fuperior continued 
$¢ his poflffion of the eftate.” 

The fuperior claimed always the priviledge of advifing the 
marriage of his vafial, but he now ufurped the right of dif- 
pofing of him as he pleafed, or even of transferring this 
right to another. 

‘¢ This right, fo mortifying to the male heir, was a ftretch of 
ftill wilder oppreffion, and more ferocious cruelty, when exerci- 
fed on the female ward. Her hand might be tendered at the will 
of the fuperior. He might pay no attention to her affections. 
She was to fubmit at his mandate to indecent embraces, unfinc- 
tioned with love. Her beauty was to lofe its fweets, and her 
heart its enjoyments, to feed his avarice, and to gratify his whim. 
Her relations were often to buy from him a privilege fo frightful ; 
and the unfeeling tyrant was to paint the horrors of its exertion, 
to extort his demand.” 

The aid alfo, which in happier times was a mere gratuity 
conferred on the fuperior, when his clde(t daughter was 
married, his eldeft fon was foon made knight, or himfelf 
was to be ranfomed from captivity, was now arrogated as a 
tax and a duty, and demanded on pretences the mott im- 
pudent and frivolous. Inthe early times, cowardice, trea- 
fcn, or fume notorious crime, only could infer the punifh- 
ment of efcheat; but in more corrupted periods, ‘* tref- 
*¢ pafies and trifles were to be fufficient grounds for the {ei- 
** zure of lands, of which the pofleflor was offen/ive.” 

Under the cordiality of the feudal aflociation, the Vaflals 
pollcfled their lands with the burden of defending them, and 
thofe of the fuperior, and the virtue and popularity of that 
ailociation, rendered its exertions effectual and complete ; 
but when cordiality no longer exifted, when the Vaflal fol- 
lowed his leader with reluctance, or difregarded his fum- 
mons, when the formcr began to attach himfelf to other 
interefts and purfuits, and wifhed to difengage himfelf from 
the operations of war, fome new expedient became necellary, 
in 
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jn order to provide for the public defence, and the tenure 
of knight fervice was for this purpofe introduced. The 
object of this inftitution was to circumfcribe and particula- 
rize the more enlarged and indeterminate ideas of the affo- 
ciation, and to afcertain with precifion, what was the mili- 
tory fervice which was annexed to the pofleffion of every 
piece of Jand. Provifion was thus made for the public de- 
f.nce, becaufe forfeiture attended the difobedience of the 
knight, when formally fummoned to appear in arms. Rude 
as this inftitution was, it formed an important ftep in the 
prozrefs of fociety, towards eftablifhing a legal conftitution, 
and tended to determine the mutual rights of the fuperior 
and Vaflal. The knights, however, produced by this te- 
nure, differed moft effentially from the knights of honour. 
“ The latter clafs was of high antiquity ; the other was not 
heard of tili the invention of a fee. The adorning with arms 
and the blow of the fword, made the act of the creation of the 
antient knight; the new knight was conftituted by an inveftment 
in a piece of land. The former was the member of an order of 
dignity which had particular privileges and diftinGtions ; the latter 
was the receiver of a feudal grant. Knighthood was an honour; 
knight fervice a tenure. The firft communicated fplendour to an 
army ; the laft gave it ftrength and numbers. The knight of ho- 
nour might ferve in any ftation whatever; the knight of tenare 
was in the rank of a foldier.” 
_ The mode of tenure by knight fervice fo convenient and 
lalutary, and fo obvioufly fuggefted by the prefent circum- 
ances of the feudal conftitution, quickly diffufed itfelf 
over Europe, and appeared both in France and in England, 
before the termination of the tenth century. It has long 
been matter of much political controverfy, whether feudal 
tenures were known in England, during the Anglo Saxon 
period, or were introduced in this kingdom by the duke of 
omandy, The capital authors of our own, and foreiga 
nations, have efpoufed different fides of this argument, and 
have produced the fruits of their refpective inveftigations, to 
fupport their opinions. We are happy to obferve that this 
Important topic can no longer remain a fubject of difpute. 
he uncommon penetration, and induftry of the author, 
have enabled him to appeal to fuch documents, as fully efta- 
blith the affirmative in this queftion, and demonftrate that 
William did nat introduce, but adopted, and tranfmitted a 
mode of tenure, which he found eftablifhed in the kingdom 
he had invaded, According to Dr. Stuart, it was during 
the Anglo Saxon period, and particularly under a 
the 
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the confeflor that the feudal fyftem fubfiltted in England, 
adorned with all its harmony, confidence and concord ; of 
which happy times, the memory remained long, and wa: 
often appealed to by fucceeding ages; that under the Duke 
of Normandy the diforders of this fyftem began to be felc; 
and that they increafed under his fucceffors, till they be- 
came {fo violent and intolerable, as to excite a national fere 
ment, which nothing could allay, but the legal and com- 
plete eftablifhment of the rights of the people, by the me- 
morable d:claration of magna charta; a declaration which 
did not conititute an encroachment on the prerogatives of 
the crown, ob] ged to fuccumb ficm confiderations of ne- 
ceffity and juftice, but which recalled, explained, and fe- 
cured the rights and liberties aCtually poffefled by the people, 
under the aufpicious reign of the Confeflor, The reader 
cannot overlook this intereiting and delightful view of the 
progrefs of the liberties of England, and we can aflure him 
that it is not more confiftent and reafonable, than the evi- 
dence by which it is fupported, is dire&t and fatisfatory. 
The military evics regulated by the tenure of knight 
fervice, conftituted the feudal militia, which continued for 
many ages to uphold the power of the monarchies of Eu- 
rope. Time however difcovered many imperfections in 
in this fyftem, and introduced into it many abufes. To 
alleviate the expence, and to diminifh the danger of warlike 
expeditions, the holders of fees were in ufe to fubdivide 
them, and to burden their fubvafials with a proportional 
fhare of their military duty. Fractions of a fee even to 
the thirtieth and fortieth parts were not uncommon, which 
mutt have embaralled exceedingly the levies, and from the 
fhortnefs of the time of fervice, muft have rendered the 
recruits extremely inexpert. But the current of the times 
toward fubinfeudations, feems to have been fo irrefiftible, 
as to compel government to give way, and vaflals were ac- 
cordingly permitted to divide their fees into eight fhares, 
the holders of which were denominated members of the fee. 
The ufual duration of military expeditions extended to 
forty days; every member of a fee was conitrained to ferve 
as a foldier for five of thefe days, and to provide himfelf 
with armour and fuftenance at his own expence. If the 
king or the chief demanded longer attendance than forty 
days, the expence of the army devolved on himfelf, and the 
foldiers were entitled to receive pay. If any member ofa 
fee was 2 woman or a minor, it was incumbent on them 
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The feeds of the revolutions which afterwards took 
place, are manifeftly fcattered in the military fyftem now 
defcribed. Expeditions could not always be completed in 
forty days. The foldiers were undifciplined, unmanage- 
able, and averfe to fervice. They were therefore difpofed 
to convert their military duty into payments of money ; 
and monarchs longed for mercenaries, whofe affiftance they 
could command as long as they were able to fupport them, 
and whofe difcipline they could render formidable and com- 
plete. Vaflals accordingly began with felling infeudations, 
in order to colle&t money to compenfate for their attend- 
ance in war; a practice which introduced the idea of the 
alienation of land. The anxiety of the fuperior on the 
other hand, to obtain money which he found fo convenient 
for procuring the neceflaries and luxuries of life, frequent- 
ly induced him to confent to thefe tranfaétions, on condi- 
tion of receiving a gratuity, which gave rife to the fine of 
alienation, The vailal foon proceeded farther. He obtain- 
ed permiffion to alienate his whole fee, on paving to the 
luperior an equivalent in money, and to convert his tenure 
oi knight fervice into that of efcuage. 

The capital purpofe to which moncy raifed by thefe me- 
thods, was applied, by chieftains and monarchs, was to 
hire troops to defend their territories, or to fupport their 
ambition, and tho’ the feafon of the introduction of ftand- 
ing armies was not yet arrived, the harbingers of them ac- 
tually appeared. Thefe confitted of bands of adventurers, 
or foldiers of fortune, who wandered through Europe, un- 
der the titles of Coterelli, Ruptuarii or Brabantini, and 
fubfifted by the emoluments they received for fighting the 
battles of princes who had money to pay them. ‘J he ir- 
regularities and rapacity frequently committed by thefe 
iinerant warriors, added to the ignominy of fighting for 
money, without any confideration of the juftice of the 
caufe they undertook to defend; the motly appearance, 
the refractorinefs and imbecillity of the the feudal militia 
gradually diminifhed the reputation of the art of war; 
and the title of knighthood, formerly the great object of 
the ambition of every hero, and the moft valuable prefent a 
monarch had to confer, was now efteemed an objec of 
werlion and contempt. To fligmatize it ftill farther, it 
Was converted by princes into an inglorious expedient for 
fatin: a revenue. They fummoned their vailals to repair 
Otncir palaces, to receive the honour of knighthood, that 
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they might be furnifhed with a pretext for demanding from 
them a io. which they knew the latter would confent to 
pay, rather than to be invefted with the enfigns of an or- 
der that had become a difgrace. To augment ftill the in- 
fluence of money, ideas of commerce began to prevail, and 
the progrefs of fociety haftened toward the dawning of mo- 
dern principles and manners. 

At the period we have reached in the progrefs of fociety, 
commenced thofe memorable ftruggles, between the prero- 
gatives ef the crown, and the liberties of the people, whic 
make fuch a confpicuous figure in the hiftory of the prin« 
cipal kingdoms of Europe. The demefnes of the foverzign 
were now fo circum(cribed and alienated, that they were 
infufficient for the expence of the royal houfehold, and to- 
tally inadequate to the public defence. The feudal militia 
difliked the dangers and fatigues of military fervice, and 
even when aflembled, formed an army fo fecble and irregular, 
that upon it no dependance could be placed. Communi- 
ties became fenfible of the neceflity of recurring to dilci- 
plined troops for defence, but thefe could not be fupported 
without arevenue. That a revenue therefore was indif- 
pentably requifite for the protection of the ftate, was al- 
Jowed by all ranks, but the detail cf the afleflinents proper 
to conftitute it, both refpecting their quantity, and the au- 
thority by which they were impofed, proved the fource of 
Jafting and violent contention. ‘To add fewel to theie 
caufes of combuition, the great chicftains poflefied privile- 
ges inconfiftent with the order and fubordination that the 
improved ftate of fociety now demanded. They retained 
the greater part of their ancient immunities, by which they 
were endued with authority little lefs than royal, and they 
exercifed within their own territories, the moft ample ju- 
rifdiction both civil and military. In the courte of the 
conteft between fovereigns and their nobles, refulting from 
thefe jarring interefts, the people naturally acquired im- 
portance. They generally threw their weight into the 
icale of the prince, and the towns in particular, furniihed 
him with money and troops. In compenfation, they were 
gratified with privileges and immunities, and in the greater 
part of the kingdoms of Europe, they teem to have pollel- 
fed fome fhare of the legiflative power. But in all thefe 
kingdoms except Engiand, their zeal to emancipate them- 
felves fiom the oppretlion of their chicfs, and the fond ex- 


pectation of finding a more indulgent maiter in their fove 
reign, 
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reign, rendered them inattentive to the limitations and pre- 
cautions neceflary to perpetuate their liberties. Their mo- 
narchs after accomplifhing by their aid, the ends they had 
in view, quickly depreff2d them to their former condition, 
and aflumed over them the dreadful powers they {till retain, 
of difpofing at pleafure of their properties and lives. A 
ftanding army was eftablifhed in France, and the liberties 
of the people fubverted in the year 1445. 

The ftruggles in England between the king and the 
nodles continued longer, and were condué:ed with more 
diferetion, The latter feem to have been neither fo powers 
ful nor oppreffive as thofe on the continent. They had the 
artifice on many oceafions, to detach the people from the 
intereft of the crown, and to aflociate them with them- 
felves; and the great occafion which the fovereign had for 
money and troops, both to defend his prerogative, and to 
fupport his ambition, compelled him to offer the moft fub- 
ftantial advantages to the people. The latter having thus 
experienced their importance and freedom, could not eafily 
be induced to refign them. ‘They trimmed with addrefs 
the balance of power, they fupported the crown while it 
protected their rights, they threw themfelves on the fide of 
the nobles, when thefe were invaded. The infular fitua- 
tion of England, contributed perhaps not a little to pre- 
ferve its liberties. Kingdoms adjacent, or feparated only 
by rivers and imaginary lines, muft keep pace with one 
another in their military arrangements, whether offenfive or 
defenfive, and the eftablifhment of a ttanding army in one 
kingdom, compels adjoining kingdoms to have recourfe to 
the fame expedient. Of courfe the ftanding army of France 
would oblige all her neighbours tg adopt the fame meafure, 
and the fame fatal confequences to liberty, might in fimi- 
lar cafes be expected to follow. But the communication 
between France and England was not fo eafy and expedi- 
tious, particularly in an age deficient in the knowledze of 
naval affairs, as between the former and her immediate 
neighbours ; the military arrangements of the former there- 
fore did not necedlarily force the latter to follow her ex- 
ample. Accordingly England faw not the eftablifhment of 
a ttanding army, tll her liberties had been long experienced 
and fecured, and even then fhe proceeded wi:h the moft 
anxious precaution, She beheld no army authorized by 
ine conititution, till after the revolution. 

From the copious account we have given of this work, 
our readers, we doubt not, have anticipated us in forming 
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the moft favourable opinion of it; and in confidering it‘as 
one of the moft refined and finifhed produCtions which this 
age has produced. The circumftances that appear to us 
to conftitute its chief merit, are the very interefting nature 
of the materials of which it confifts, the intricacy and pa- 
tience of the refearch neceflary to difcover them, and the 
elegant, confiftent and plaufible fyftem into which they 
are formed. The importance of the topics difcuffed, is fo 
extenfive, that the reader can fcarcely open a modern book 
of hiftory or law, in which he will not find frequent refe- 
rences to them, and will difcover practices and manners 
not to be underftood without an acquaintance with them, 
But it is in vain to attempt the ftudy of the hiftory or law 
of any nation in Europe, without beftowing fome attention 
to the progrefs of feciety during the middle ages; and 
from no writer; we know, will the reader obtain the in- 
formation he wants, with fo much eafe and expedition, as 
from Dr. Stuart. To be fatisfied of the induftry and re- 
fearch of the author, we need only caft our eye on the very 
Jarge and learned collection of authorities to which he has ap- 
pealed, and which may be confidered not as an oftentatious 
parade of erudition, but as rendered neceflary by the ftate of 
the inquiry, in order to fupport his opinions, when they hap- 
pened to interfere with thole of fome of our principal lawyers 
and hiftorians. ‘The intiicacy of an inveftigation is an apo- 
logy, though not an excufe, for miftake; and it muft be 
confefled, that fome even of our beft and lateft hiftorians,* 
haftening, perhaps, to the contemplatica of objects more 
agreeable or mote iufceprible of embellifhment, have aot 
beftowed that pains, to explain the manners and principles 
of the middle ages, whi.h was required by the nature of 
the fubjects they had undertaken to treat. The partiality 
of the public in favour of eftablifhed names, makes it ne- 
ceflary for an author who prefumes to differ from them, 
to produce his proofs, that he may not be fuppofed to be 
actuated by a cenforious difpofition, or by fome other mo- 
tive, different from the difcovery of truth. But, although 
Dr. Stuart had not becn fo folicitous to produce his autho- 
rities, the confiftency and plaufibility, the beauty and ele- 
gance, of the fyiicm he has delineated, would recommend 
it fuficiently to our approbation. ‘The natural connection 
it conftantly exhibits between effets and their caufes, the 
eafe and fimplicity which it accounts for the pho¢nomena, 
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many of which ftill, in fome degree, exift, and the readi- 
nefs with which the mind of the reader comprehends, and 
adopts every part of it, leave no room to doubt that it is 
founded in truth, and that it is intitled to our full affent, 
Ina word, we acknowledge ourfelves fo completely fatif- 
fied with this. performance, that we fincerely wifh the au- 
thor may proceed to finifh with the fame fpirit, the noble 
plan he has fo well begun. 

We muft not difmifs this performance, however, with- 
out obferving that, notwithftanding its great and allowed 
merit, it were to be wifhed the learned and ingenious author 
had better preferved his own dignity, in paying a greater 
refpect to that of others. Senfible as we are, with him, of 
the great prejudice which the propagation of error, under 
the authority of great names, is of, to literature and fcience, 
we cannot help thinking he ought to have treated thofe of 
Hume and Robertfon with a little more deference. x #* 





The Hiftory of Englifh Poetry, from the Clofe of the Eleventh to 
theCommencement of the Eighteenth Century. By Thomas Ware 
ton, B. D. Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and of the 
Scciety of Antiquarians. Volumes Firft and Second. 400. 
2i.2s. Dodiley. 


[Continued from page 253-] 


As it would be impoffible for us to fpecify, even in the 
moft concife mode of abftraét, the vaft variety of entertain- 
ing and inftructive matter, contained in this excellent. hif- 
tory, we can only feleét a few of the moft ftriking and 
amufing paflages, as fpecimens of the whole.—From among 
thefe, we fhall extradt, for the prefent, the following ac- 
ep of the rudiments, or earlieft exhibitions of the eng- 
ith ftage, 

“In the year 1456, when Margaret wife of Henry the fixth, 
with her little fon Edward, came to Coventry, on the feaft of 
the exaltation of the holy crofs, fhe was received with the pre- 
kntatien of pageants, in one of which king Edward the cone 
fellor, Gint John the Evangelift, and faint Margaret, each {peak 
to the queen and the prince in verfe*. In the next reign in the 


* Lect-book of the city of Coventry. MS. fol. 168. Stowe fays, 
that at the reception of this queen in London, in the year 144s, feveral 
pageaunts were exhibited at Paul’s-gate, with verfes w ritten by Lydgate, 
* the following lemmata, Ingredimini et replete terram. Non = 
plius 
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year 1474, another prince Edward, fon of Edward the fourth, 
vifited Coventry, and was honoured with the fame fpecies of 
fhew: he was firft welcomed, in an oétave ftanza, by Edward 
the confeflor ; and afterwards addrefled by faint George, com- 
pletely armed: a king’s daughter holding a lamb, and fupplicat- 
ing his affiftance to protest her from a terrible dragon, the lady’s 
father and mother, ftanding in a tower above, the conduit on 
which the champion was placed, ‘ renning wine in four places, 
*€ and minftralcy of organ playing ¢.”” Undoubtedly the Fran- 
cifcan friers of Conventry, whofe facred interludes, prefented on 
Corpus Chrifti day, in that city, and at other places, make fo 
confpicuous a figure in the hiftory of the Englifh drama 4, were 
employed in the management of thefe devifes: and that the Co- 
ventry men were famous for the arts of exhibition, appears from 
the fhare they took in the gallant entertainment of queen Elila- 
beth at Kenelworth-caftle, before whom they played their o/d 
frorial Sow ||. 

“ At length, perfonages of another caft were added ; and this 
fpecies of {pectacle, about the period with which we are con- 
cerned, was enlivened by the admiflion of new characters, drawn 
either froma profane hiftory, or from profane allegory *, in the 
application of which, fome degree of learning and invention ap- 
peared, 


plius irafcar fuper terram. Madam Grace chancellor de dieu. Five 
wife and five foolifo virgins. Of faint Margaret, &c. Hitt. Engl. 
pag. 385. edit. Howes. I know not whether thefe poems were /poken, 
or only affixed tothe pageaunts. Fabyan fays, that in thofe pageaunts 
there was refemblance of dyvirfe olde hyforyes. I fuppofe tapettry. 
Cron. tom. ii. fol. 398. edit. 1533. See the ceremonies at the coronas 
tion of Henry the fixth, in 1430. Fab. ibid. fol. 378. 

+ Ibid. fol. 221. 

} See fupr. vol. i. p. 293. The friers themfelves were the aétors. 
Hut this practice being produétive uf fome enormities, and the laity 
growing as wife as the clergy, at leaft as well qualified to act plays; 
there was an injunstion in the Mexican council, ratified at Rome in the 
year 1580, to prohibit all clerks from playing in the Myfteries, evem cn 
Corpus Chrifti-day. ¢« Neque in Comeediis perfonam agat etiam in 
** fefto Corporis Chrifti.” Sacrofanct. Concil. fol. per Labb. tom. xv 
p- 1268. edit. Parif. 1672. 

| See fupr. vol. i. p. gt. 

* Profane allegory, however, had been applied in pageants, fome- 
what earlier. In the pageants, abovementioned, prefented to Henry the 
fixth, the feven liberal iciences perfonified are introduced, in a taber- 
nacle of curious worke, from which their queen dame Sapience {peaks 
verfes, At entering the city he is met, and faluted in metre by three 
ladies, richly cladde in golde nnd filkes with coronets, who fuddenly iflue 
from a itately tower hung with the moft fplendid arras. Thefe are the 
dames, nature, grace, and fortune. Fabyan, ut fupr. fol. 382. {eq- 
But his isa rare initance {0 carly, 
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“ | have obferved in a former work, and it is a topic which will 
again be confidered in its proper place, that the frequent and fa- 
miliar ufe of allegoric perfonifications in the public pageants, I 
mean the general ufe of them, greatly contributed to form the 
fchool of Spencer ¢. But moreover from what is here faid, it 
feems probable, that the Pageaunts, which being fhewn on civil 
occifions, derived great part of their decorations and actors from 
hitorical faét, and confequently made profane characters the fub- 
ject of public exhibition, dictated ideas of a regular drama, much 
fooner than the myfteries: which being confined to {cripture {to- 
ries, or rather the legendary miracles of fainted martyrs, and the 
no lefs ideal perfonifications of the chriftian virtues, were not cal- 
culated to make fo quick and eafy a tranfition to the reprefenta- 
tions of real life and rational aétion. 

“In the year 1501, when the princefs Catharine of Spain 
came to London, to be married to prince Arthur, her proceffion 
through the city was very magnificent. The pageants were nu- 
merous, and fuperbly furnifhed ; in which the principal actors, or 
fpeakers, were not only God the father, faiut Catharine, and 
faint Uriula, but king Alphonfus the aftronomer and an anceftor 
of the princefs, a fenator, an angel, Job, Boethius, nobility, and 
virtue. Thele perfonages fuftained a fort of action, at leaft of 
dialogue. The lady was compared to Hefperus, and the prince 
to Arfurus ; and Alphonfus, from his fkill in the ftars, was in. 
troduced to be the fortune-teller of the match {. Thefe machi- 
neries were contrived and direéted by an ecclefiaftic cf great emi- 
nence, bifhop Fox ; who, fays Bacon, ‘* was not only a grave 
“ counfellor for war or peace, but alfo a good furveyor of works, 
* and a good mafter of ceremonies, and any thing elfe that was 
“fit for the active part, belonging to the fervice of court, or 
“ ftate of a great king.” It is probable, that this prelate’s dex- 
terity and addrefs in the conduét of a court-rareefhow procured 
him more intereft, than the gravity of his counfels, and the depth 
of his political knowledge : at leaft hisemployment in this bufinefs 
prefents a ftriking picture of the importance of thofe popular ta- 
lents, which even in an age of blind devotion, and in the reign 
of a faperftitious monarch, were inftrumental in paving the way 
to the moft opulent dignities of the church. ‘‘ Whofoever, adds 
* the fame penetrating hiftorian, had thefe toys in compiling, they 
“were not altogether pedantical §.” About the year 1487, 
Henry the feventh went a progrefs into the norths and at every 
Place of diftin@iion was received with a pageant ; in which he was 
luluted, in a poetical oration, not always religious, as, at York 


t See Obf. Fairy Queen, ii, 90. 
} Chron. MS. shine Maiti 
§ Bacon’s Henry the fventh, Compl. Hift. Engl, vol. i. p. 628. 
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by Ebranck, a britifh king and the founder of the city, as well 2s 
by the holy virgin, and king David : at Worcefter by Henry the 
fixth his uncle : at Hereford by faint George, and king Ethelbert, 
at entering the cathedral there: at Briftol, by king Bremmius, 
prudence and juftice. The two latter characters were perfonated 
by young girls *. 

“‘ In the mean time it is to be granted, that profane charaéters 
were perfonated in our pageants, before the clofe of the four- 
teenth century. Stow relates, that in the year 1377, for the 
entertainment of the young prince Richard, fon of Edward the 
black prince, one hundred and thirty citizens rode difguifed from 
Newgate to Kennington, where the court refided, attended with 
an innumerable multitude of waxen torches, and various inftru- 
ments of mufic, in the evening of the Sunday preceding Candle- 
mas-day. In the firft rank were forty-eight, habited like efquires, 
with vifors; and in the fecond the fame number, in the character 
of knights. ‘* Then followed one richly arrayed like an emperor, 
*< and after him at fome diftance, one ftately-tyred like a Pope, 
*¢ whom followed twenty-four Cardinalls, and after them eyght 
“ or tenne with black vifors, not amiable, as if they had been 
“* legates from fome forrain princes.”’ But this parade was no- 
thing more than a dumb fhew, unaccompanied with any kind of, 
interlocution. This appears from what follows. For our chro- 
nicler adds, that when they entered the hall of the palace, they 
were met by the prince, the queen, and the lords; ‘ whom the 
“« faid mummers cid filute, /hewing by a pair of dice their defire 
¢ to play with the prince,” which they managed with fo much 
complaifance and {kill, that the prince won of them a bow], acup, 
and a ring of gold, and the queen and lords, each, a ring of gold. 
Afterwards, having been feafted with a fumptuous banquet, they 
had the honour of dancing with the young prince and the nobi- 
lity, and fo the ceremony was concluded.t+ Matthew Paris in- 
forms us, that at the magnificent marriage of Henry the third, 
with Eleanor of Provence, in the year 1236, certain ftrange pa- 
geants, and wonderful devifes, were difplayed in the city of Lon- 
don; and that the number of Hiftriones on this occafion was in- 
finite.{ But the word Hiftrio, in the Latin writers of the barba- 


* From a manufcript in the Cotton library, printed in Leland. Col- 
le&tan. ad calc. vol. ill. p. 135. 

+ Stowe’s Surv. Lond. pag. 71. edit. 1¢99. ato. It will perhaps be 
faid, that this fhew was not properly a pageant but a mummery. But 
thefe are frivolous dittin¢tions: and, taken in a general view, this ac- 
count preferves a curious {pecimen of early perfonation, and proves at 
Jeaft that the practice was not then in its infancy. 

} I will cite the paflage more at large, and in the words of the ori- 
ginal. ‘* Convencrunt autem vocata ad convivium nuptiale tanta _no- 
** bilium muititudo utrifgue fexus, tanta religioiorum numerolitas, 
tanta 
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rous ages,* generally comprehend the numerous tribe of mimics, 


juglers, dancers, tumblers, muficians, minftrels, and the like pu- 


« tanta plebium populofitas, tanta Hiftrionum varietas, quod vix eos 
« cjyitas Londoniarum finu fuo capaci comprehenderet. Ornata eft 
« igitur civitas tota olofericis, et vexillis, coronis, et palliis, cereis et 
«“ Jampadibus, et quibufdam prodigiofis ingeniis et portentis, &c.” 
Hitt. p. 406. edit. Tig. 1589. fub Henrico iii. Here, by the way, 
the expreflion varietas hiftrionum plainly implies the comprehenfive 
and general meaning of the word Hiftrio; and the multifarious per- 
formances of that order of men. Yet in the injunétions given by the 
Barons, to the religious houfes, in the year 1258, there is an article 
which feems to thew, that the Hiftriones were fometimes a particular 
fyecies of public entertainers. ‘* Hitrionum ludi non videantur vel 
“ qudiantur, vel permittantur fieri, coram abbate vel monatticis.’” 
Annal, Burton. p. 437. Oxon. 1684. Whereas minftrels, harpers, and 
juglers, were notorioufly permitted in the monafteries. We cannot 
afcertain whether ludi here means plays, then only religious ; Ludi 
tveatrales in churches and church-yards, on vigils and feftivals, are 
forbidden in the Synod of Exeter, dat. 1287. cap. xiii. Concil. Mag, 
Brit. per Wilkins. tom. ii. p. 140. col. 2. edit. 1737. fol. 

Icannot omit the opportunity of adding a ftriking inftance of the 
extraordinary freedom of fpeech, permitted to thefe people, at the 
moft folemn celebrities. About the year 1250, king Henry the third, 
pafing fome time in France, held a moft magnificent feaft in the great 
hall of the knighs-templars at Paris; at which, befide his own fuite, 
were prefent the kings of France and Navarre, and all the nobility 
of France. The walls of the hall were hvng all over with fhields, 
among which was that of our king Richard the firft. Juit before the 
feaft began, a joculator, or minftrel, accotted king Henry thus. ‘* My 
“lord, why did you invite fo many Frenchmen to feaft with you in 
“this hall? Behold, there is the thield of Richard, the magnanimous 
“ king of England !---All the Frenchmen prefent will eat their dinner 

in fear and trembling !’” Matt. Paris. p. 8a1. fub. Henr. iii, edit. 
Tigur. 1:89. fol. Whether this was a preconcerted compliment, pre- 
tioufly fuggeited by the king of France, or not, it is equally a proof 
of the familiarity with which the minitzels were allowed to addrefs the 
nof eminent perfonages, 

* There is a paflage in John of Salifbury, much to our purpofe, 
which I am obliged to give in latin, “At eam [defidiam] noftris 
“ provogant Hiftriones. Admiffa funt ergo fpectacula, et infinita le- 
“nocima vanitatis. Hinc mimi, falii vel faliares, balairones, amie 
3 hiani, Sladiatsres, paleftrite, gicnandit, praftigiatores, malefici 
“ quoque multi, et tota joculatorum {cena procedit. Juorum adeo 
: “ror invaluit, ut a preclaris domitus non arceantur etiam ili, qui 
. ovjenis partibus corporis, ocusis omnium eam ingerunt /urpitudinent, 
;, am erubefcet videre vel cynicus. Quodque magis muirere, nec 
: tune ejiciuntur, quando tumulantes inferius crebro fonttu aerem 
1, dant, et turpiter inclufum turpius produnt. Veruntamen quid in 
" ingulis poffit aut deceat, animus {apientis advertit, nec apologos 
~ refugit, aut narrationes, aut quxcunque {pectacula, dum virtutis, 

rc” Polycrat. lib. i. cap. viii, p. 28. edit. Lugd. Bat. 1595. 
‘Ve, gignandii, a word unexplained by Du Cange, fignifies wreftlers, 
“the performers of athletic exercifes: for gignafum was ufed for gym 
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blic practitioners of the recreative arts, with which thofe apes 
abounded : nor do I recollect a fingle inftance in which it precilely 


bears the reftrained modern interpretation. 

*¢ As our thoughts are here incidentally turned to the rudiments 
of the Englifh ftage,* I muft not omit an anecdote, entirely new, 
with regard to the mode of playing the myfteries at this period, 
which yet is perhaps of much higher antiquity. Iu the year 1487, 
while Henry the feventh kept his refidence at the caftle at Win- 
chefter, on occafion of the birth of prince Arthur, ona funday, 
during the time of dinner, he was entertained with a religious 
drama, called Chrifti Defcenfus ad Inferes, or Chrifl’s defcent 
into heli. ¢ It was reprefented by the Pueri Eleemofynarii, or 
choir-boys, of Hyde abbey, and faint Swithin’s priory, two large 
monafteries at Winchefter, This is the only proof I have ever 
feen of choir-boys acting in the old mytteries: nor do I recollect 
any other inftance of a royal dinner, even on a felftival, accom. 
panied with this fpecies of diverfion.{ The ftory of this inter- 


aajwn in the barbarous Latinity. By apologes, we are perhaps to un- 
deritand an allegorical ftory or fable, fuch as were common in the 
Provencial poetry ; and by xarrationes, tales of chivalry: both which 
were recited at feltivals by thefe Hittriones. Speacula I need not 
explain: but here feems to be pointed out the whole {yftem of antient 
exhibition or entertainment. {I mutt add another pertinent paflage from 
this writer, whom the reader will recollect to have flourifhed about the 
year rtgo. ** Non facile tamen creciderim ad hoe quemquam immpelli 
** poffe litteratorem, ut hittrionem profiteatur. Geftus fiquidem expri 
«¢ munt, rerum utilitate deduéta.” Ibid. lib. viil. cap. xii. p. 514 
{Compare Blount’s Ant. Tenures, p. 11. Hemingfton.] 

With regard to apologi, mentioned above, I have farther to obferve, 
that the latin metrical apologues of the dark ages, are probably tranf- 
lations from the Provencial poetry. Of this kind is Wircker’s Specu- 
Jum ttultorum, or Burnell’s afs, See fupr. vol. i. p. 41g. And the 
Aitnus Penetentiarius, in which an ais, wolf, and fox, are intro- 
duced, confeffing their fins, &c. See Matt. Flacius, catal. teft. verit. 
pag. 903. edit. 1556. In the Britifh Museum there is an ancient thin 
folio volume, on vellum, containing upwards of two hundred fhort :noral 
tales in latin profe, which I alfo clais under the apologi here mentioned 
by John of Salifbury. Some are legendary, others romantic, and others 
allegorical. Many of them I believe to be tranflations from the Pio- 
vencial poetry. Several of the Efopian fables are intermixed. In this 
collection is Parnell’s Hermit. De Angelo et heremita peregrinum o- 
cifum Jepelicniibus, Rubs. 32. fol. 7. And a tale, 1 think in Foi- 
taine, of the king's fon why never faw a woman, Rubr. 8. fol. 2. 
The ttories feems to have been collected by an Eng.ifhman, at leait in 
England: for there is, the tale of onc Godfrey, a prieft of Sufex. 
Rubr. go. fol. 8. MSS. Harl. 463. The ftory of Parnell’s Hermit 1s 
in Gefla Romanorum, MSS. Harl. 2270. ch. Ixxxx. 

* See fupr. vol. i. p. 236. feq. 

+ Regiftr. Priorat. §. Swithin. Winton. MS. ut fupr. 

J Except that on the firft Sunday of the magnificent m 
king James of Scotland, with the prince{s Margaret of 
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jude, in which the chief charaéters were Chrift, Adam, Eve, 
Abraham, and John the Baptift, was not uncommon in the an- 
cient religious drama, and I believe made a part of what is called 
the Ludus Pafchalis, or, Fafer Play. * It occurs in the Coven- 
try plays, acted on Corpus Chrifti day; + and in the Whitfun- 
plays at Chefter, where it is called the harrowing of hell. ¢ 
The reprefentation is Chrift entering hell triumphantly, delivering 
our firft parents, and the moft facred characters of the old and 
new teltaments. from the dominion of {fatan, and conveying 
them into paradife. There is an ancient poem, perhaps an inter- 
lude, on the fame fubjeét, among the Harleian manovfcripts ; 
containing our faviour’s dialogues in hell with Sithanas, the Jani- 
tor, or porter of hell, Adam, Eve, Habraham, David, Johan 
baptift, and Mofes. It beg'ns, 


Alle herkneth to me nou: 

A ftrif wolle y tellen ou 

Of Jhefu ant of Sathan 

That Jhefus was to hell y-gan. § 


The compofers of the myfterics did not think the plain and pro- 
bable events of the new teftament fufficiently marvellous for an 
audience who wanted only to be furprifed. They frequently fe- 
leéted their materials from books which had more of the air of 
romance. The fubject of the myfteries juft mentioned, was bor- 
rowed from the Pleudo-evangelium, or the fabulous gofpel, af- 
cribed to Nicodemus: || a book, which, together with the nu- 


daughter of Henry the feventh, celebrated at Edinburgh with high 
fplendour, ‘¢ after dynnar a moralite was played by the faid mafter In- 
“ glyfhe and hys companyons in the prefence of the kyng and qwene.” 
On one of the preceding days, “* After foupper, the kynge and qwene 
“ bynge togader in hyr grett chamber, John Inglyth and his compa- 
“ nyons plaid.’ This was inthe year 1503. Apud Leland. coll. iii. 
pP: 300. 299. Append. edit. 1770. 

* The Italians pretend that they have a Ludus Pafchalis as old as the 
twelfth century. Teatro Italiano, tom. i. See Un Iforia del Teatro, 
&c. prefixed, p. ii. Veron. 1723. 12mo. 

t (See fupr. vol. i.} “* Nunc dormiunt milites, et veniet anima 
S = de inferno cum Adam et Eva, Abraham, Joh. Baptilte, et 

alus.” 

} MSS. Harl. 2013. Pageaunt xvii. fol. 138. 

§ MsS. Harl. 2253. a1. fol. 55.b. Chere is a poem on this fubject, 
MS. Bod. 1687. 


How Jefu Chrit tarrowed helle 
Of hardi geftes ich wiile telle. 


(See fupr. vol. i. p- 18.) 
| In Latin. A 

coeval with the co 
Vou, VII, 


Saxon tranflation, from a manufer'pt at Cambridge; 
nqueit, was printed at Oxford, by Ihwaites, 16996 
¥ In 
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merous apocryphal narratives, containisg infinite innovationsgof 
the evangelical hiftory, and forged at Conftantinople, by the 
early writers of the Greek church, gave birth to an endlefs va. 
riety of legends concerning the life of Chrift and his apoftles ; * 
and which, in the barbarous ages, was better efteemed than the 
genuine gofpel, on account of its improbabilities and abfurdities, 
But whatever was the fource of thefe exhibitions, they were 
thought to contribute fo much to the information and inftruStion 
of the people on the moft important fubjects of religion, thet 
one of the popes granted a pardon of one thoufand days to every 
perfon who reforted peaceably to the plays performed in the Whit- 


fnan Englith tranfation by Wynkyn de Worde, the prologue fays, 
** Nichodemus, which was a worthy prynce, dydde wryte thys bleflyd 
« ftorye in Hebrewe. And Theodofius, the emperour, dyde it tranflate 
* out of Hebrew into Latin, and byfshoppe Turpyn dyde tranflate it 
** out of Latyn into Frenfshe.”” With wooden cuts, 1513. gto. There 
was another edition by Wynkn de Worde, 1518. gto. and 1532. See 
a very old French verfiony MSS. Harl. 2253, 3. fol. 33. b. There 
is a tranflation into Englith verfe, about the fourteenth century. MSS. 
Harl. 4196. 1. fol. 206. See alfo, 149. 5. fol. 254, b. And MSS. 
coll. Sion. +7. The title of the original is, Nicodemi Dilcipali de 
Jef Chrifti paffione et refurrefione evangelium. Sometimes it is en- 
titled Gelta Salvatoris nofri Fefu Chrifli. Gur lord’s defcent into bell, 
is by far the belt invented part of the work. Edit. apud Orthodox. 
Patr. Jac Greyn. [Bafil. 1569. 4to.] pag. 653. feq. ‘Fhe old Latin 
title to the pageaunt of this ftory in the Cheffer plays isy * de defcens 
‘6 fis ad inferna, et de his que ibideny fiebant fecundum evangelium 
s¢ Nicodemi,” fol. 138. ut fupr. Hence the firft line in the old inter- 
lude, called Hickfeorner, is, illuftrated. 


Now Jefu the gentyll that brought Adam from hell. 


There is a Greek homily on Saint Fohx's defcent into bell, by Eufe- 
Bius Alexandrinus. They had a notion that St. John was our Savi- 
our’s precurfor, not only in this world, but in hades. See Allat. de 
Nbr. ecclef. Grecor. p. 303. feq. Compare the Legend of Nicodemus, 
Chrif?'s defcent into hell, Pilate’s exile, &c. MSS. Bodl. B. 5. 2021- 
+ feq. 

vs th the manufcript regifter of faint Swithin’s priory at Winchefter, 
it is recorded, that Leotric, bifhop of Exeter, about the year 11sec, 
gave to the convent, a book called Gefla, beatifimi Apoftoli Petri cum 
Ghfa. This is probably one of thefe commentitious hiltories. By the 
way, the fame Leotric was a great benefaétor in books to his church at 
Exeter. Among others, he gave Boetii liber Anglicus, and, magnus 
diber anglicus ovmino metrice defcriptus. What was this tranilation of 
Boethius, I know not; vnlefs it is Alfred’s. It is ftill more difficult 
to determine, what was the other piece, the great book of englith verie, 
at fo early a period. The grant is in Saxon, and, if not genuine, mult 
be of high antiquity, Dugdal.. Monaft. tom, i. p.222- 
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fun week at Chefter, beginning with the creation, and endi 
with the general jndgment; and this indulgence was feconde 
by the hifhop of the diocefe, who granted forty days of pardon : 
the pope at the fame time denouncing the fentence of damnation 
on all thofe incorrigible finners, who prefumed to difturb or in- 
terrupt the due celebration of thefe pious fports.* It is certain 
that they ha¢ their ufe,not only in teaching the great truths of fcrip- 
ture to men who could not read the bible, but in abolifhing the 
barbarous attachment to military games, and the bloody eon- 
tentions of the tournament, which had fo long prevailed as the 
fole {pecies of popular amufement. Rude and even ridiculous as 
they were, they foftened the manners of the people, by di- 
verting the public attention to {pedtacles in which the mind was 
concerned, and by creating a repard for other arts than thofe 
of bodily ftrength and favage valour. 





Objervations on Mr. Hume's Hiftory of England. By FJofeph 
Towers. 28. 6d. Robinfon. 


It is juftly obferved, by Dr. Stuart, that the undue in- 
fluence of great authorities, is of the utmoft prejudice to 
the caufe of literature and fcience. Ungrateful, therefore, 
as is the tafk of pointing out the miftakes and errours of 
capital writers, it isa work not lefs becoming a candid and 
ingenious critick, than ufeful to the pubjic. 

“ Few,” fays Mr. Towers, ‘ of our modern hiftorical per- 
formances have been more read, or more celebrated, than the 
Hittory of England by Mr. Dayid Hume: and as an elegant 
compofition, and the produétion of real and diftinguifhed genius, 
it is unqueftionably entitled to great applaufe. But though 
beauty of diction, harmony of periods, and acutenefs and fingu- 
lary of fentimevt, may captivate the reader, yet there are other 
qualifications effentially neceffary to the character of a good hif- 
torian, Fidelity, accuracy, and impartiality, are alfo requifite : 
and in thefe, it is apprehended, Mr. Hume is frequently defici- 
ent; fo that thofe who read his work, with a view to obtain 
jot ideas of the moft remarkable tranfactions and events which 
have happened in this country, will, if they rely folely on his 
authority, be led to form conceptions exceedingly erroneous re- 
fpetting matters of very confiderable importance.f It is, there- 
fore, the defign of the following Obfervations to evinces thet 


* MSS. Harl. 2124. 2073. : 
+ It may not be improper to obferve, that there is a wide difference 
between occafional-and accidental errors, into which the moft impartial 


hiforian may fometimes fall, and a kind of fyttematic mifreprefen- 
; tation, 
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thofe who wifh to acquire an accurate knowledge of the real ftite 
of faéts, and to think juitly of the perfons and tranfaétions treated 
of in Mr Hume's hiftory, thould read his work with foie degree 
of caution and circumfpection, without too implicit a relisnce 
on his integrity as an hiftorian, and that they fhould compare his 
relations with thofe of other authors. 

“* The great objet of Mr. Hume’s ambition, as we are in- 
formed by himfelf, was literary fame. And in order to excite 
public attention, he feems to have thought it neceffiry to be fin- 
gular. Accordingly, we find ao affeétation of fingularity of ten- 
timent, very predominant in his writings. But though opinions 
are not therefore true, becaufe they are not common; yet he 
who affects, on almoft every occafion, to differ from the gene- 
rality of mankind, will much more frequently be wrong than 
right. To oppofe the fentiments of others, when they appear to te 
the refult of prejudice or ignorance, is, in many cafes, extremcly 
laudable: but to contradict cftablithed opinions only for the fake 
of being fingular, may juftly be confidered as a cenfurable af: 
fectation. 

“¢ Mr. Hume appears to have been mifled by his prejudices, as 
well as by affectation. And men who write under the influence 
of any particular biafs, are apt to deceive others as well as 
themfelves ; unlcfs their readers are aware of the prepeffcflions 
to which they are addiéted, and the faife views by which thcy 
are mifled. And it fometimes happens, that men affecting great 
freedom of thought, and originality of fentiment, and who pre- 
tend to defpile vulgar prejudices, are, at the fame time, under 
the influence of inveterate prejudices of another kind, and as 
flavithly attached to a favourite hypothefis, as the meaneft of 
the vulgar can be to thofe prepoffeffions whieh they have imbibed 
in their youth, and which their want of education, knowledge, 
and more enlarged vicws, has prevented them from fhaking 
off. 

“* No man can judge properly of the credit due to Mr. 
Hume’s narrations, who does not compare his reprefentations of 
tads, circumftances, and charaéters, with other hiftorical writers. 
And this is a trouble which few readers are difpofed to take: but 
thofe who do, will be convinced, that Mr. Hume is an hiftorian 
by no means to be implicitly relied on. Some foreign writers 
have commended Mr. Hume’s hiftory in the moft lavifh terms. 
The reafon is, they could judge of his eloquence as a wiiter, 
and of the beauty of his work as a literary compofition ; but 
their knowledge of our hifiory was not fufficientiy accurate and 


tation, which runs throuch the greatet part of a confiderable work. 
Phis appears to be the cafe with Mr. Tiume’s hiftory. 
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extenfive, to enable them to judge of his partialities and prepof; 
feffiuns, and his deviations from hiftoric truth.” 

Mr. Towers has here not only apologized properly for 
his own publication, but has given a pretty juft idea of 
Mr. Hume’s hiftorical produétions. Mr. Whitaker, the 
learned and ingenious author of the Hiftory of Manchefter, 
hath fhewn that Mr. Hume contented himfelf with a fu- 
perfcial acquaintance with the earlier periods of Britifh 
hiflory. Our judicious obferver alfo farther remarks, 

“That in many paflages of his hiftory, Mr. Hume feems to 
take a particular pleafure in degrading the national charaéter of 
the iohabitants of England: and, therefore, in the earlier part 
ot his hiftory, he pafles very flightly over thofe circumftances 
and tranfactions which refleé& honour on the natives of this coun- 
try, or which mark their courage and averfion to flavery ;_ whilft 
le dwells in a very copious manner on thofe circumf{tances and 
tranfactions in which they appear to difadvantage.”” 

An inftance of this is given in the following paflage, 
oppofed to a fubjoined note, extracted from Mr. Whitaker. 

‘* The fpirited oppofition made by the Britons to Julius Cefir 
and the Romans, the hergifm and noble behaviour of Caraétacus, 
the bravery of Boadicia, and other ftriking events charaéteriftic 
of the courage of the ancient Britons,* are very flightly pafled 
ever by this hiftorian; whilft he dwells very minutely on the 
meannefs of their applications to the Romans for affiftance _ 
the Pits and Scots, when the Romans had delferted this ifland, 
and when many of the Britons had quite loft that martial fpirit by 
Which they had formerly been diftinguifhed, in confequence of 
the Juxury and effeminaéy which had been artfully introduced 
amorgit them by the Romans. 


* Tis obferved by Mr. Whitaker, that * itis one of the moft fin- 
“ gular events in the Roman annals, and refiets a peculiar honour 
“upon the bravery of the Britons, that; in the long courfe of more 
“ than three centuries, the Romans could never make an entire con- 
“ queft of the ifland. .And this was the only country in the world, 
“Tthink, in which the Romans reduced the greateft part of the na- 
“ tives, and yet were for ever beat off by the {mall remainder of them. 
“ The conquef was aitempted by fome of the greateft generals that 
“were produced in the armies of Rome, was proiecuted with the 
“ grenteit vigour and conduét, and yet was never’ accomplifhed. ~ All 
“ the efforts of the Romans, however fuccefsful at firft, were finally 
“baffled by the Britons. And they ftill lived independent in their 
“mountains, and Jooked down with pity upon the reft of their bre- 
caren, ftooping to the power, and adopting the manners of Italy.” 
Kit. of Manclier, vol. ii. p. 214. a 
t Vid. Hume's Hitory of England, vol. i. p. 12, 13) 14. cuite 
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«* Mr. Hume,” continues our Obferver, ** was extremely de- 
firous of reprefenting the government or England as arbitrary, at 
leaft as much fo as he could with any degree of plaufibility, in 
the periods preceding the acceffion of the Houfe of Stuart: and 
this he was led to do by his defire of vindicating, or extenuating 
the tyranny of that family, under the pretence, that they found 
the government defpotic, or nearly fo, on their acceflion to the 
throne of Great Britain. But notwithftanding all that he, or 
ot! ers, may have advanced upon this fubjett, there appears to have 
been a confiderable degree of liberty in this country, from tle 
earlieft periods of which there are any notices in hiftory.” 

This affertion Mr. Towers fupports by the evidence of 
our beft hiftorians, critics, and antiquaries, in a concife 
abftrac&t of Englith hiftory, from William the Conqueror 
to queen Elizabeth. This queen, it 1s well known, en- 
tertained the higheft ideas of the royal prerogative, which 
Mr. Hume tells us, “* were conformable to the principles 
of the times, and to the opinions generally entertained with 
regard to the conftitution”’—This laft affertion, however, 
Mr. Towers denies and difproves: but, fays he, 

‘« Mr. Hume fometimes loves to make his readers ftare ; and 
therefore he has taken pains, in another part of his account of 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, to point out thofe particulars in 
which the government of England refembled that of Turkey.* 
In this Mr. Hume difplayed the originality of his genius as an 
hiftoric writer ; for certainly no common author would have 
thought of comparing the conftitution of the Englifh government, 
which has becn fo long celebrated for its freedom, to one of the 
moft defpotic governments in the world. 

“ Mr. Hume fays, in his account of his own life, lately pub- 
lihhed, p.23, that, “ it is ridiculousto confider the Englifh conftitu- 
** tion, before the period of the acceflion of the Houle of Stuart, as 
“* a regular plan of \iterty.”” And it is very true, that the lis 
berties of the people were not afcertained with the accuracy that 
they ought to have been, and that unjuft ftretches of power in 
the prince were too frequently fubmitted to: but notwithftanding 
this, the Englifh government, from the earlicft ages, has mani- 
feftly been charaéierized by a fpirit of liberty ; and the traces of 
a limited government are difcernible, even in the carkeft ages. 

“ Mr. Fume, in his eflays, quotes a paflage from Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in which the king of England is {poken of under the 
title of an abfolat: monarch ;+ in order to thew, that men’s ideas 
of the Englith government were then very different from what 
they are at prefcnt. But upon this it may be gbferved, that 


«ya. t Hume's Hitt. vol. v- p. 479+ 
* Political Dilccurfes, f{econd edition, Edinb, 1952, p. 257 
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when the phrafe ab/olute king was formerly fometimes applied to 
the king of England, it was evidently ufed in a different fenfe 
from that which we now affix to the words ah/folute prince. It 
was equivalent to the aflertion, that the crown of England was 
imperial ; by which nothing more was meant, than that the 
king of England was an independent prince, and not under the 
controul of any foreign power, In an act paffed in the 24th year 
of the reign of Henry the Eighth, it is faid, that “ this realm of 
“ England is an empire, governed by one fupreme head and 
“ king, and the crown or royal authority is alfo thereby de- 
“ clared imperial :”” upon which it is juttly obferved by Mr. 
Tyrrell, who fupports his opinion by the authority of Selden, 
“ that this fupremacy or freedom from all fubjection, is not only 
challenged by our Englifh fovereigns ; but alfo by the kings of 
“ Denmark, Sweden, and Poland; the former of which yet 
“ was fo far from being an abfolute monarch, that before the 
“ reign of this king’s father,t he might have been depofed for 
“tyranny, or milgovernment, by the ftates of the kingdom, as 
“ the king of Poland miy at this day. And, therefore, thefe 
* titles may indeed prove a freedom from all foreign jurifdiation, 
*« but do not prove that the king is endued with an abfolute fo~ 
“ vereign power within the kingdom.”’{ No jot argument, 
therefore, in fupport of Mr. Hume’s hypothefis, can be drawn 
from the paflage cited by him from Sir Walter Raleigh, nor 
from another which he hath quoted from Winwood for the fame 
purpofe ” 

Of Mr. Hume’s account of the reformation, and his 
characters of thofe by whom it was effected, Mr. Towers 
obferves, they are by no means fair and impartial, but in 
many re{pects, jultly deferving of great cenfure, He re- 
prefents indeed that celebrated hiftorian as ** no friend to 
the eftablifhed proteftant principle; that all men have a 
right to examine for themf<lves the foundation of thofe re- 
ligious opinions, which are propofed to them, or to which 
their teachers endeavour to procure their affent.”* Mr. H. 
is alfo reprefented by Mr. Towers, as rather a favourer of 
popery and a {pirit of religious perfecution; in fupport of 


+ The government of Denmark was rendered defpotic in 1662, in 
the reign of Frederick the Third. 

} Tyrrell’s Bibliotheca Politicay or an enquiry into the antient con- 
fitution of the Englith government, p. 215. 

* At leaft, adds Mr. Towers, he afferts that the generality of man- 
Kind are utterly unqualified for inquiries of this kind. But is not the 
fatter affertion, at leatt true, Mr. Towers, if fuch examination de- 
pend (as it is in thefe times become the faflion to reprefent it) on fcho- 
lattic enquiry and pholofophical inveftigation ? Rev. 
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which reprefentation, it muft be owned the latter adduces 
feveral very exceptionable pafflages from Mr, Hume's hiftory, 
The inftances of Mr. Hume’s extreme partiality, for the 
Houfe of Stuart, are too obvious to be overlooked by our Ob- 
ferver ; who accordingly expofes their flagrancy and in. 
confiftency in a proper light. On the character, condud, 
and trial of the famous Earl of Strafford, in particular, 
Mr. Towers largely expatiates; proving that what Mr, 
H. calls innocent and laudable, was both criminal and de- 
teftable. Mr. Hume’s whole account of the reign of 
Charles I]. may be confidered, fays our Obferver, rather as 
a fpecious and artful apology for that prince’s conduét than 
a juft hiftory. Itis, fays he, in fome refpeéts even more 
partial than the celebrated hiftory of Lord Clarendon, not- 
withfanding that nobleman was an avowed partizan of the 
unfortunate Charles.—But Lord Clarendon, he tells us, 
never entertained a notion of Mr. Hume’s maxim, that 
the government of England was little better than defpotic 
at the acceffion of the Houfe of Stuart: a difcovery for 
which we are indebted to the acutenefs of more modern 
writers! Mr. Hume’s endeavours, to depreciate the cha- 
racters of the republican leaders and the friends to the pro- 
teftant fucceilion, Ruflel, Sydney, the great Duke of 
Marlborough, &c. are alfo commented upon by Mr. 
Towers.—From the political, our Obferver then pafles to 
the literary line ; remarking that, 

«* Mr. Hume, io the courfe of bis hiftory, feems ftudious to leffen 
the reputation of fome of the moft celebrated Englifh geniufles. 
He generally begins with beftowing fome compliments upon 
them, and then contrives, with great dexterity, to throw out 
fuch infinuations againft them, and fo magnifies their defects, real 
or imagiuary, as almoft wholly to overturn what he has faid in 
their favour: and the ideas which he endeavours to convey are 
fuch, as, if we adopt them, muft greatly 'effen ovr opinion of the 
merit of the eminent perfons of whom he {peaks.”’ 

Of this Mr. Towers gives fevera} inftances, particularly 
in what Mr, Hume fays of Spenfer and Milton among our 
poets, and of Lord Bacon and Mr. Boyle among our natu- 
ral philofophers. But our Obferver might have obferved 
that, though Mr. Hume was a politician and a metaphyii- 
cian, he was neither a poet nor a natural philofopher; 
and of courfe was no proper judge of the merit of either. 
—For the amufement of our readers, however, we fhall ex- 
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dduces faid of thofe two great luminaries in Englith literature and 
iftory. feience, Shakefpeare and Lord Bacon. 
or the “ Of Shakefpeare, Mr. Hume fays, that if he “ be confidered 
Ir Ob- “asa man born in a rude age, and educated in the Jowelt 
id ins “ manner, without any infiruction, either from the world or 
ndud, “ from bests, he may be regarded asa prodigy.” That is, 
icular, Shikefpeare may be regarded as a prodigy, if he Le viewed in a 
t Mr. light ia which he never was, or could be viewed, by any human 
id de- creature. Jt has been fuppofed, thit Shakefpeare was little 
gn of verfed in the antient languages; but that he had derived no in- 
her as ftrucion either from the world or from books, was never yet 
t than ferioufly fuppofed by any man. It may, indeed, be pretended, 
| more that Mr. Hume’s meaning only was, that Shakefpeare had -not 
, not- received the advantages of a liberal education, or had any op- ' 
of the portunity of improving his fentiments by a converle with the } 
lls us, higher clafles of mankind. But if this be his meaning, he has 
1, that certainly not exprefled it with much accuracy 5 and the evident 
-fpotic defign ot his remarks is, to leflen the reputation of Shake'peare, 
ery for “ In his compofizions,” he fays, “ we regret, that many irre- 
sodere “ pularities, and even abfurditics, fhould fo frequently disigure 
=the. “the animated and paflionate fcenes intermixed with them ; 
¢ pro- “and at the fame time we perhaps admire the more thofe 
<a" ‘“ beauties, on account of their being Surrounded with fuch des ; 
» Mr “ formitics, A Striking peculiarity of fentiment, adapted to a 

/ « fingular character, he frequently hits, as it were by infpiration, 
les to “ but a reafonable propriety of thought he cannot, for any 

“ time uphold.” He alfo obferves, that there may ‘* remaia 

0 leffen “ a fulpicion, that we over-rate, if poflible, the greatnefs of his ji! 
niuffes. genius ;_ in the fame manner as bodies often appear more pi- ) 
Boy, ss “gantic, on account of their being difproportion:d and 
yw out “ mifhapen *? 
ye * Of iord Bacon, Mr. Hume fays, that ‘¢ if we confider the 
faid in “ variety of talents difplayed by this man, as a pubiic fpeaker, j 
ey are “a man of bufinefs, a wit, a courtier, a companion, an auth r, 
| of the “a philofophe: ; he is juftly the obje@ of great admiration. 

: “ If we confider him merely as an author and philofoper, the 
sularly “light ia which we view him at prefent, though very citimable, 
ng our “ he was yet inferior to his cotemporary Galileo, perh ps even to 
 natu- “ Kepler.” There does not appear to be the leaft judgment or 
ferved propriety in thefe parallels, which are calculated for no other 
iphyfi- purpofe, but to lower our ideas of Bacon’s merit: and yet, 
opher 5 to thofe who can think juftly, they can have no fuch effect, 
either. We may admit the fuperiority of Galileo and Kepler in aftro. 
all ex- nomy, mechanics, and fome particular branches of phyfical 
ie has knowledge ; and yet it will by no means follow, that cither of 

faid 


* Hitt. vol. vi. p. rg, 192. edit. 1773- a, 
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them were equal to Bacon as philofophers, or as writers for the 
inftruction of mankind, and the advancement of univerfal fcience, 
This is the light in which Bacon fhould be viewed, and it is the 
light in which he has always been viewed, by thofe who were 
the beft acquainted with his writings, and the beft judges of his 
merit.* But Mr. Hume farther obferves, that ‘* that mational 
‘© fpirit, which prevails among the Englifh, and which forms 
« their great happinefs, is the caufe, why they beftow on all 
¢¢ their eminent writefs, and Bacon among the reft, fuch _praifes 
“© and acclamations as may often appear partial and exeeflive.” 
Unhappily for Mr. Hume’s remark, lord Bacon is one of the 
worft inftances that could have been produced, as an evidence of 
the national partiality of the Englifh. For it appears evident, 
that foreigners, at leaft for a confiderable time, had a much 
higher opinion of Bacon’s merit, than his own countrymen ; fo 
that Francis Ofborne, who lived in the fame age, obferves of 
him, that he ‘* was over-balanced by a greater weight of glory 
** from ftrangers ;”” and the author of Bacon’s article in the 
Biographia Britannica fays, that ** the memory of this admira- 
** ble man, expanded more flagrantly abroad for many years, 
*¢ than here in his native country.”” And it is remarkable, that 
lord Bacon himfelf appears to have forefeen this. For iu his will 
is the following paflage: ‘‘ For my name and memory, I leave 
** it to men’s charitable fpeeches, and to foreign nations, and 
“ the next ages.” It is, therefore, manifeft, that the attri- 
buting the high commendations that have been beftowed on 
Bacon to the national partiality of the Englifh, is an imagination 
at once groundlefs and abfurd.” 

But we mutt here take leave of this article; which we 
fhall do, with the inferting a clofing reflection of Mr. 
Towers’s ; which indeed appears ~ peculiarly applicable to 
the hiftory in queftion. 

“« The greater the liberties may be which are taken by an 
hiftorian, in dilguifing and ornamenting faéts and chara@ers, and 
the more what is called hiftory approaches to romance, it may be 
the more pleafing, but it muft be the lefs inftructive. It may 
alfo be remarked, that an hiftorian may be thought profound, 
when he points out, or feems to do fo, the motives by which 
thofe were a€tuated of whom he writes; though it may often 


* We mutt have a very high opinion of the importance of lord 
Bacon’s writings to the learned world, if we admit the truth of the 
affertion of Dr. Beattie, and it appears to be well founded, wiz. that 
‘* fcience has: made more progrefs fince his time, and by bis method, 
** than for a thoufand years before.” 

Effays, edit. gto. Edinb, 1777. ps 263- 
t Vol. vi. p. 194, 196, edit. 1778. 
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happen, that thefe are nothing but the mere imaginations of the 
writer; and the motives which he fuggetts, may be totally diffe. 
rent from thofe by which the parties were really influenced. There 
js reafon to believe, that this is not unfrequently the cafe in Mr. 
Hume’s hiftory.”’ 





Biographia Britannica: or, the Lives of the mof? eminent Per- 
fons who have frourifoed in Great Britain and Ireland, from 
the earlie/t Ages, to the po Times : colleéted from the beft 
Authorities, printed and Manufcript, and digefted in the 
Manner of Mr. Bayle’s hiftorical and critical Diétionary. 
The fecond Edition, with Correétions, Enlargements, and the 
Addition of new Lives. By Andrew Kippis, D. D. and 
F.S8. 4. with the Affiftance of feveral other Gentlemen. Vo- 
lume the Firft, Fol. il. 1s. Bathurft, &c. 


The name and nature of the Biographia Britannica, are 
fo well known, that it would be fuperfluous to fay any thing 
here of the original defign, or execution of fo notorious a 
work : notorious, at leaft, for its wonderful candour to many 
of thofe characters, which were fortunately deemed wor- 
thy of a place in its voluminous contents This candour, 
indeed, was fo very remarkable, that it has been faid, in 
the words of the poet, to exhibit, 


Such faultlefs monfters as the world ne’er faw: 


acircumftance which gaye occafion to Mr. Walpole’s obfer- 
vation, that, notwithftanding its fingular merit, it might 
be with propriety called Vindicatio Britannica, or a defence of 
every body,*—In its own defence, however, refpecting this 
— the prefent Editor, offers the following apo. 
ogy. 
“ iff, That the cenfure, fo far as it is juft, can only be ap- 
plied to a few articles. 2d/y, That in an undertaking of this 
kind, which is not jatended to be the vehicle of fcandal, or of 
petulant criticifm, but to do juftice to ability and merit, of whate 
ever religious or political principle, party and profeffion, it is 
fafelt to err on the candid fide. 3¢/y, That the removal of par- 
ticular charges which have been haftily or groundlefsly brought 
againft eminent men, falls, with peculiar propriety, within the 
compafs of our defign. And 4th/y, That if we have been guilty 
of an excels of gentlenefs, we mult guard, for the future, againft 
this amiable error.’” 


* Catalogue of noble Authors, vol, II. p. 68. 
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To this Dr. Kippis archly adds, that, it will behove 
him, for inftance, when he comes to tie life of fir Robert 
Walpole, to take care he be not too m/ty.—For our own 
part, we by no means look upon the errour in queftion in 
an amiable light. It is like the mercy, frequently extended 
to criminal individuals, which generally proves cruelty to 
thoufands. Hiftory, and biograpby in particular, fhould 
ferve as an example to mankind, and exhivit ‘chara@ers in 
their true and genuine colours, that the living may fee their 
faults are not to be extenuared, or fuftened into foibles, by 
the pen cf a partial hiftorian. It were to be wifhed there- 
fore, that the learned and ingenious Editor, would not 
only guard againft excefs of gentlenefs in future, but correct 
fome of the moft flagrant exci fies that bave been committed 
in time paft. Should even this be neglected, we may have 
reafon, neverthelefs, to be fatisfied with the additions, that 
may be made to this new edition, if they fhould be nu- 
merous, as it is promifed, and equally valuable with many 
of thofe, we meet with in the prefent volume. From 
among thefe we fhall at prefent feleét an original. paper, 
re(peciing the quarrel, between the celebrated Mr. Pope 
and Mr, Addifon: which is thus introduced by our Edi- 
ter. 

“ The grand charge which hath been preduced againft Mr. 
Addifon, is his conduét to Mr. Pope; with regard to whom be 
is reprelented as having exercifed a great deal of jealoufy, envy, 
and malevolence. Dr. Warton, two or three times, exprelfes 
the ill opinion which he entertained of him in this view.* Cib- 
ber, in his lives of the poets, has related the quarrel between 
Mr. Addifon and Mr. Pope, highly to the prejudice of the for- 
mer.{ But the perfon who hath brought the moft direét, full, 
and circumftantial accufation againft him, «is Mr. Rufthead; 
whofe charge, if true, would convi& him of having been guilty 
of the greateft bafenefs and malignity.$- Mr. Addifon’s general 
character was fo amiable, that we have always been hurt at the 
unfavourable accounts given of him, and have been willing to 
hope that they were carried to an excefs.. And we are now 
happy in having the difference between him and Mr. Pope very 
fully difcuffed, by a gentkeman of confiderable rank, to whom 
the Public is obliged for works of much higher importance ; but 
who, at a lcifure hour, hath favoured us with the following ex- 
cellent paper. oo 


* Efiay on the genius and writings of Pope, p. 29, 3 
160. Third edition. 

t Lives of the Poets, vol. v. p. 229---235, 

t Kuffhead’s lite of Pope, p. 184---193. 
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¢ The quarrel between Mr. Addifon and Mr. Pope, like others 
« of the fame kind, would defervedly have fallen into oblivion, 
«had it not been perpetuated by Mr. Pope’s fatyric mufe. And 
‘the true grounds of it will probably never be cleared up to 
‘ the entire fatisfaction of the inquifitive public, as one of the 
« parties had been dead many years before any of the particulars 
‘ were divulged, and thole which are now given us come only 
‘from Mr. Pope himfelf, For neither the Bifhop of Glocefter 
‘ himfelf, nor the digefter of his materials, Mr. Ruff head, could 
‘ have any perfonal knowledge of the circum{tances of that tranf- 
¢ adion. 

‘ The “firft notice we find of it in print, is in that bitter but 
‘ eleg nt character of Atticus, which was written (we are told) 
‘in Mr. Addifon’s lifetime, and fent privately to him in manue 
‘ fcript, in the year 1915; but was certainly not made public 
‘ till two years after his death ; was afterwards printed in Mr, 
‘ Pope's Mifcellanies ; and finally ingrafted into his epiftle to 
‘Dr. Arbuthnot, in 1733. The caufe is obfcprely glanced at- 
‘in letters, and fcraps of letters, publifhed by Mr. Pope in his: 
‘ correfpondence ; was more opeuly avowed in Mr. Warburton’s 
‘ notes on the epiltle to Arbuthnot, verfe 193, which were pu-: 
‘ blifhed in 1752; and the whole was drawn up into a regular 
‘ charge, by Mr. Ruffhead, in his life ef Mr. Pope, printed 
‘ 1769.* 

‘ The account given is fhortly this,: ‘‘ That Mr. Addifon’s 
“ and Mr. Pope’s friendfhip commenced in 1713, and continued 
“ for fometimé with reciprocal efteem and affection; that during 
“this period, the tranflation of the Iliad was fet on foot, and 
“ the fubfcription promoted by Mr. Addifon; and on the other 
“hand Mr. Pope defended his friend ag:inft the brutal attack of 
“ Dennis. At length Addifon became jealous of Pope’s genius, 
“ and encouraged Philips to afperfe his character with refpect to 
“ his. political conneétions ; and /oox after his jealoufy dilcovered 
“ itfelf by a very peculiar circumftance. For upon Pope’s ad- 
“ vifing with Mr. Addifon about altering the Rape of the Loek, 
“ by inferting the machinery, he difluaded him from fo noble an 
“improvements That this circumftance firft opened Mr. Pope’s 
“ eyes with repard to the real charaéter of his friend; and his 
“ fulpicions were /oon after confirmed by the publication of Mr. 
“Tickell’s tranflation of the firft book of Homer, in oppofition 
“to Mr, Pope’s, which he was fully convinced, from many odd 
“ concurring circumftances, was indeed Mr. Addifon’s own per- 
“formance. That thiz occafiopied an open breach between Mr. 
‘* Addifon and Mr. Pope, which Mr. Jervas and other common 
“ friends endeavoured to reconcile; kut that Mr. Addifon’s uns 


* Pages 184---193, ; 
“ becoming 
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becoming behaviour and conl contempt, at an interview be. 
« tween them, attended by Sir Richard Steele and Mr. Gay, 
«* rendered a reconciliation impracticable. That Mr. Pope, 
*¢ while yet warm with this provocation, wrote the charaéer 
*¢ above mentioned of Mr. Addifon. That, about this time, 
« the Earl of Warwick, Mr. Addifon’s fon in law, told Mr. 
* Pope, that it was in vain to think of being well with his father; 
«¢ who was naturally a jealous man, and was hurt by Mr. Pope’s 
¢¢ fuperiour talents in poetry, to fuch a degree, that he had 
¢* fecretly encouraged Gildon to write fomething about Wycher- 
«* ley, in which he had taken occafion to abuie Mr. Pope, and 
«¢ his family, in a virulent manner, and that Mr. Addifon paid 
¢* him ten guineas as the wages of his fcurrility. That the next 
*¢ morning, after he had received this information, he wrote 
« Mr. Addifon an expoftulatory letter, in which he inclofed the 
« verfes containing his character; which had fo good an effec upon 
« him, that, from that period to the time of his death, he always 
<¢ treated Mr. Pope with civility, and (as he believed) with 
s¢ jultice.” 

* If this account, and efpecially the latter part of it, be 
* founded in truth, Mr. Addifon very juftly deferved that feverity 
¢ with which his memory has been treated by Mr. Pope and his 
* profefled panegyrifts. But in juftice to a charaéter fo amiable 
© as that of Mr. Addifon, now unable to vindicate himfelf, we 
* may be allowed to fulpend our belief of it, till the accufation 
is better proved; efpecially as it is evident from dates and 
faéts, chiefly extant in Mr. Pope’s own works, (but which his 
biographer has ftrangely mifplaced and contounded) that the 
account given by Mr. Ruffhead cannot poffibly be altogether 
true, and is hardly accurate in a fingle particular. 
¢ It may be doubted whether the acquaintance between Addi- 
* fon and Pope did not commence as early as 14712. For Steele 
* promifed to bring them acquainted in February 1711-12." 
¢ And we find Mr. Addifon in O@ober 1712, + warmly recom- 
* mending Mr. Pope to the world as a rifing genius ; and in the 
* fucceeding month advifing his publication of the Temple of 
* Fame. { This acquaintance was probably improved into friend- 
‘ thip, by Mr. Pope’s writing the prologue to Cato, in April 
‘1713. And as in the fame year 1723, the improved edition of 
* the Rape of the Lock was publifhed, § Mr. Addifan’s fuppofed 
‘ advice, difcouraging the propofed alterations, muft therefore 


aannanan 


* Additions to Pope’s works, vol. ii. p. 122. 

+ Spectator, No. 523, , 

} Letters to Steele, 16th November, 1712. 

§ Notes on the Lock, ver. 1.---Trumbull’s letter, 6th March, 1713. 
Dean Berkeley’s, ift of May, 1714. h 
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‘have been given in the very infancy, and not at the clofe of 
‘ their friendfhip. If he gave fuch advice, it was probably his 
‘ real opinion. He might think it dangerous to tamper with fo 
‘ beautiful a poem as the original, and had perhaps no conception 
‘ of the art and ingenuity with which Mr. Pope was able to inter- 
‘ weave the machinery, without breaking the unity of defign. 
‘It is not fuggefted that Mr. Addifon difliked the improvement 
‘ when made, or difluaded him from publifhing the poem in fuch 
‘ its improved ftate; which might have been a reafonable ground 
‘ of fufpicion. But fo trifling a circumftance, as the difference of 
‘ opinion upon the propriety of the hint when firft ftarted, 
‘ could never be of itfelf fufficient to open Mr. Pope’s eyes, and 
‘mark Mr. Addifon’s character as a compound of meannefs and 
* jealouly. 5 
* Indeed it is plain that Mr. Pope at the time thought other- 
‘ wile, or elfe was himfelf infincere. He drew his pen in defence 
‘of Cato in 1713, by writing a narration of John Dennis’s 
‘ Frenzy, contrary to the wifh of Mr. Addifon (who difapproved 
* fo illiberal an attack) and publifhed it, though againft his con- 
‘ fent.* And his letters to Mr. Addifon in O&ober, November, 
* December and January following (which muft have been writ- 
* ten after his eyes are thus faid to have been opened) are full of 
‘ the ftrongeft expreflions of friendfhip and confidence. He then 
‘ entrufted to this man (whofe jealoufy he perceived had been 
‘ railed by the very mention of the fylphs and the gnomes) his 
‘ original defign of tranflating and commenting upon Homer. 
* Mr. Addifon (who it feems did not think Achilles half fo formi- 
 dable as Ariel in the hands of his poetical rival) received this 
‘ defign with great warmth of encouragement, and he was the 
‘ firlt whofe advice determined Mr. Pope to undertake that tafk.f 
: He alfo prefled him to turn it to the beft pecuniary advantage, 
and for that purpofe to avoid engaging in any party dilputes ; 
_ ito which he feared he might be drawn by his intimacy with 
: Dr. Swift, and the attention paid him by many of the Tory 
Miniftry. The fufpicions, if ary, which Mr. Pope entertained 
: of Mr. Addifon’s fincerity, from his advice about the Rape of 
_ the Lock, had furely by this time fubfided; as indeed they 
. might well do, if nothing happened to confirm them till the 
publication of Mr. Tickell’s Homer ; which, inftead of being 
Soon, was not till about two years after. 
; ‘In the mean time, a quarrel broke out between Mr. Pope 
and Ambrofe Philips, ; which involved Mr, Addifon in its con- 
fequences, and put a period to the cordiality of their friendhip. 


* Pope to Addifon, 3eth July, 1713----Steele to Lintot, 4th Augutt, 
713. Additions, vol. ii. p. 1¢ 45 
t Preface to Pope’s Iliad, 
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¢ Stung with the reputation which Philips had acquired as a writer 
* of paftorals, Pope wrote an ironical paper in the Guardian, 
* April 27th, 1713, in ridicule of Philips. Mr. Addifon immedi- 
* ately perceived the drift of it, and joined with Mr. Pope in the 
¢ laugh ; but Steele underftood and publifhed it as a ferious pane. 
¢ gyric upon his friend. When the jeft was difcovered, Philips 
¢ feems to have been outrageoufly angry, and to have harboured 
¢ a deep refentment. For in the fpring of 1714, he took occa- 
« fion to abufe Mr. Pope at Button’s Coffee houfe, as a tory, and 
* one united with Dr. Swift, to write againft the whig intereft, 
* and undermine the reputation of himfelf, Steele, and Addi. 
€ fon. Addifon upon this came to Pope, and affured him of his 
« difbelief of this id!e ftory, and hoped their fiiendfhip would ftill 
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continue,* Yet he feems to have been fomewhat ftiggered in 
refpeét to Mr. Pope’s party attachments, againft which he had 
cautioned him more than once in the preceding year ; + ard a 
coolnefs certain!y enfued, which continued for feveral months. 
During this eftrangement, the interview mentioned by Mr. 
Ruff head, { is more likely to have happened than at the period 
in which he places it, the latter end of the year 1715; 
when in reality there was no rupture between them. Mr. 
Pope, it is covfciled by his biegrapher, conduéted himfelf at 
this interview, with great impetuofity and warmth; and Mr. 
Addifon, who was of a colder conftitution, and much Mr. 
Pope’s fuperior both in age and ftation, might poffibly behave 
with too much 4avtear and referve. But that he harboured no 
* malice again{t him, appears trom his fubfequent conduct. 
* For the fudden revolution in politics that happened at the 
death of Queen Anne, and brought Mr. Addifon and his friends 
into power and office, moft certainly gave him an opportunity 
of mortifying, if not crufhing, his competitor, in cafe he had 
been mean enovgh to wih it. On the contrary, from that in- 
ftant, he was inclined to forget all animofities, and offered his 
fervices, nay, his intereft at court to Mr. Pope; § to which he 
returned a very wafpifh and difdainful anfwer: ** but however, 
in a few weeks aftcrwards, Pope foftened his tone, and wrote 
a more complaifant letter to Mr. Addifon himfelf, yet mixed 
with Jome difirelt and refentment. +t Civilities upon this were 
again renewed between them; infomuch that, in April 1715, 
we find Mr. Pope going to Mr. Jervas’s, on purpofe to meet 
Mr. Addifon; ££ and in the fame year he wrote his panegyri+ 
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* Letters to the hon. —-, June 8th, 1714. 

| Letter, November 2d, 1713. { Page 1g1. 

§ Letter from Jervas, 26th Auguit, 1714. 

** scth Auouit, 1714. +f roth O&ober, 1714. 
$¢ Gay to Congreve, 7th April, 17315. . 
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cal epiftle in verfe, to be prefixed to Mr. Addifon’s Dialogues 
on medals. 
« At length the great and inexpiable offence was given by My. 
Addifon to Mr. Pope, by permitting Mr. Tickell, his depen 
dant and afterwards his under-fecretary, to publifh a tranfla- 
tion of the firft book of the Iliad, in the begioning of June 
1715, jatt at the time when the firft volume of Mr. Pope’s 
work was delivered te his fubfcribers. Whether this book was 
tranflated by Mr. Addifon himfelf, in his younger days, or 
whether he only revifed and corrected Mr. Tickell’s perfor- 
mance, cannot be pronounced with certainty; unlels the public 
were in pofleffion of thofe odd concurring circumflances which 
convinced Mr. Pope himfelf, that it was Mr. Addifon’s own 
tranflation; though he certainly thought otherwife, when he 
penned the character of Atticus.* To apologize for its publi- 
cation at fo critical a juncture, the following advertifement 
was prefixed by Mr. Tickell, though that circumftance was 
induftrioufly fuppreffed in all Mr. Pope's publications on the fub- 
« jet: “ I muft inform the reader, that when I began this firft 
book, I had fome thoughts of tranflating the whole Iliad ; but 
“| had the pleafure of being diverted from that defign, by 
“ finding the work was fallen into a much abler hznd. _ I would 
“ not therefore be thought to hive any other view in publifhing 
“ this {mall fpecimen of Homer’s Iliad, than to befpeak (if pof- 
“ fible) the favour of the public to a tranflation of Homer’s 
 Odyfley, wherein I have already made fome progrefs.”” 

‘ Whether, on the fuppofition that the {pecimen was Mr, Ad- 
‘ difon’s own, (and it is not unworthy of him) he chofe to in- 
‘ dulge the vanity of an author, by fhewing how well he could 
‘ have performed the whole; or whether (fuppofing it Mr. Tick- 
‘ ell’s, whom he loved and patronized with all the affection of a 
‘ father) he really meant to have conferred on him a pecuniary 
‘ obligation, by promoting a fubfcription for his Odyfley, as he 
‘had before done t{ for Mr. Pope’s Iliad; it muft be acknow- 
‘ ledged, that in either cafe the publication was indifcrect and 
‘ ill-timed. It is true, that Mr. Pope’s finances could not now 
‘be materially affected, had the public decided in favour of 
* Tickell’s tranflation; for his fubfcription was fu'l, and bis con- 
‘tra&@ with Lintot was complete. But it certainly bore too 
‘much the appearance of rivalfhip and competition ; and was, 
‘in either light, a weaknefs below Mr. Addifon’s ftation and 
‘char.aer. It is not to be wondered at therefore, that a man 
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* « Who when two wits on rival themes conteft, 
** Approves of both, but likes the worit the beft.” 
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of fo irritable a difpofition as Mr. Pope is acknowledged to 
have been, was hurt beyond meafure by this tranfaction; and it 
is probable, that the character of Atticus was written in the 
heat of his refentment on this occafion; as he expreffed the very 

fame fentiments to Mr Craggs, in his letter of 15th July 1715. 
But it does not appear (as Mr. Ruffhead afferts) that there 
was any open breach between Mr. Addifon and Mr. Pope upon 
this occafion ; and Pope exprefsly tells Craggs there was none. 
Had any fuch happened; and had Mr. Addifon then fhewn the 
temper aferibed to him by Mr. Pope’s biographer, he would 
hardly, in the Freeholder of May 7, 1716, have beftowed fuch 
encomiums on Mr. Pope’s tranflation of the Hiad. 

‘ Upon the whole, however, Mr. Pope may be exeufable for 
penning fuch a character of his friend, in the firft tran{ports of 
poetical indignation, it reflects no great honour on his feelings, 
to have kept it in petto for fix years, till after the death of 
Mr. Addifon, and then to permit its publication (whether by 
recital or copy, makes no material difference) ;* and at length 
at the diftance of ecightcen years, hand it down to pofterity 
ingrafted into one of his capital produdions. Nothing furely 
could juftify fo long and fo deep a refentment, unlefs the ftory 
be true of the commerce between Addifon and Gildon; which 
will require to be very fully proved, before it can be believed 
of a gentleman who was fo amiable in his moral charatter, and 
who (in his own cafe) had two years before exprefsly difap- 
proved of a perfonal abule upon Mr. Dennis. The perfoa in- 
deed from whom Mr. Pope is faid to have received this anec- 
dote, about the time of his writing the character (viz. about 
July 1715) was no other than the Earl of Warwick, fon in-law 
to Mr. Addifon himfelf. And the Something about Wicherley, 
(in which the ftory fuppofes that Addifon hired Gildon to abule 
Vope and his family) is explained by a note on the Dunciad, I. 
296, to mean a pamphlet containing Mr. Wycherley’s life. 
Now it happens that, in July +715, the Earl of Warwick 
(who died at the age of twenty-three, in Auguft 1721) was 
only a boy of feventeen, and not likely to be entrufted 
with fuch a fecret by a ftatefman between forty and fitty, with 
whom it dves not appear he was anyway conne¢ted or acquainted. 
Por Mr. Addifon was not married to his mother the Countefs of 
Warwick, till the following year 1716. Nor could Gildon 
have been employed in July 1715 to write Mr. Wycherley’s 
life, who lived till the December following. As therefore fo 
many inconfiftencies are evident in the ftory itfelf, which never 
found its way into print, till near fixty years after it is faid to 
have happened, it will be no breach of charity to fuppote that 


* Bithop Atterbury’s Letter, 26th February, 1721-2. 
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t che whole of it was founded on fome mifipprehenfion in either 
‘ Mr. Pope or the Earl; and uslels better proof can be given, 
‘ we fhall readily acquit Mr. Addilon of this the moft odious part 
* of the charge’ WV. 


( 4 farther Account of this Work iu our next.) 





Munfler Village, a Novel 2 vols 8vo. 6s. Robinfon. 


A novel, of the mixt kind of compofition, or rather writ 
ten without any regard to compofition at all; being partly 
inthe form of a narrative, and partly in that of familiar 
letters, We fhall extract from one of thefe, a defcription 
ot fome of the manners of the people of fafhion in London. 

On this fubje&@, lady Eliza Finlay thus writes to Mifs 
Bingley. 

“Tam perfetly aftonifhed at the ftrange characters this town 
abounds with ; and ftupified (/f J may be allowed the expreflion) 
with what | have heard: but, as Shakefpeare allows Defdemona 
to [peak after fhe was fmothered, you will permit me to write 
though ] have loft my underftanding. And as it was the choice 
ot certain great men to be unintelligible, it is probable my prefent 
ftate of mind will lead me to imitate them. But on fecond 
thoughts, my being not au fait to the fubject may perhaps make 
me excel in it. Men often expatiate 4¢/? on what they /eaf? nae 
derfland, by the fame rule, that people in general are contrary to 
what they would feem. 

“The Mantuan Swain lived conftantly at court: Horace 
wrote in celebration of a country life when he refided in Rome: 
and it is well known travels, voyages, &c. to every part of the 
world have been written in London. Why fhould I not then, 
Eliza Finlay, Spinfter, attempt delineating manners, which I 
have rea'ly fen? My fcruples would intrude—that perhaps I am 
not fufficiently informed, as I have only refided here a month; but 
thefe vanith on the recolleétion that I mutt certainly be in the 
right in the above pofition-——Otherwife, could it be poffible for 
Mr. Blacklock,* a poet blind from his birth, to defcribe vifible 
objects with more fpirit and juftnefs, than others blefled with the 
moft pei fect fight ? Could certain orators, famous for the'r ex- 
travagance, harangue on economy ——Or the learned at Venice 
employ father Piaggi to copy the manufcripts found at Hercula- 
ucum (though he is unacquainted with Greck, the language they 


: * wr. Blacklock may, in reality, be regarded as a prodigy—He is 
man of a moft amiable character, of fingular ingenuity, and of very 
txtraordinary attainments, 
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are written in) —Or could our own countrymen, the Jearned judi- 
cisus body in Warwick Lane, refufe to admit to be their affuciates 
in the fcience of H/cu/apius,any but thole who have ftudicd where 
—medicine is not taught ? After fuch precedents as thefe, it is 
clear [ cannot err, in informing you of what I kisow little 
about. Befides, it is an eftablifhed rule of prudence, on the 
contrary, never to commit yourfelf by talking or writing ona 
fubje&t the world gives you the credit of underitanding, as you 
have nothing to gain but much to /ofe. This confideration no 
doubt induced one author * to omit in his tragedy moravity, 
which fhould be the ground-work of every fable, and deterred 
another * from acknowledging providence, though it fo emi- 
nently prefided, and was fo confpicuoufly difplayed in the mira- 
culous efcapes made in the yoyages he wrote of. { This being 
premiled, I will now begin boldly to redate many things I can- 
not comprehend. 

*« Mifs T22 accompanied me to the Opera ; I was amazed at 
he height of her head, and how her chair had failed to crufh the 
abric of feathers and frivolity which rofe above each other! I 

could not think fhe had flown, though the was compoled of 
cork and feather ; and willing to be informed how the had mana- 
ged it, (as ignorance, you know, js reprehenfible) [ ventured to 
afk her the queftion. She returned me a look of contempt (as if 
to pity my ignorance) faying, fhe always tadk care to prevent a 
wnisfortune of that kind! When I go to court, faid fhe, as heads 
are wore lower* there I fit like your old women upon the 
feat of the chair, which is convenient enough on account of 
one’s trimmings; but when I go to the opera, where fancy dis 
refis and fafhion prevails, 1 fay my prayers the whole way— 
that is to fay, [kneel on the bottom of the chair. 1 admired her 
ingenuity ; only obferved, I hoped it did not fatigue her knees fo 
much as to prevent her from going to church next day! O, not 
in the leaft, faid the ; but ] always go to the drawing-room of a 
Sunday ! except when I go to the Chapel-royal the clofet 
there, indeed, that is no bad public place nobody but peo- 
ple of fafhion are admitted, and it is really fometimes very 
amufing ! The truth is, if one liked church very much, there is 
time enough to drefs afterwards; for it is not the rage with a 
certain fet to go to the drawing-room until your old fafhioned 
people are coming away. Oh the dear delight of meeting thele 
Jowdics on their resour home to their fpoutes and family dinnert 














* Both clergymen. 

} Here our novellift betrays indeed her knowing but Jittle about what 
fhe writes of ; Dr. Hawkefworth was not a clergyman. Rev, 

* In compliment to the Queen, who has too much good fenfe to ape 
prove of what is ridiculous, 
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at four o'clock, Then we make fuch glorious confufion ! I took 
the liberty of faying that I thought the refpect due to their Ma- 
jelties had induced every body to be in the drawing-room pre- 
vious to their appearance ! Oh, not at all, child, faid fhe—ex- 
cept your formal ones! Bat why, faid I, madam, need you go 
to court of a Sunday, why not of a Thurfday as well? Ofa 
Thurflay ! Nobody goes of a Thurfday ! Pardon me, replied I, 
the Duchefs of W: introduced me on that day! That may 
e, replied Mifs Ton, her grace is very old, wrinkles make her 
religious—but none but fuch, or courtiers, go of a Thurfday! I 
again took the liberty of telling her that it had alfo been a 
a very full drawing-room——Then, faid the, it muft have been 
the Thurfday after the birth-day—or fome particular day; for 
otherwife, few of a certain fet, who underftand the rage, would 
go. The rage, faid I, madam! I am again at a lofs; did I 
hear you right? O, perfeétly well, fiid the; the tox, was for- 
merly the word, but the rage, has lately been adopted from the 
French! (It is to be hoped, that the Parifians will alfo, from 
their late partiality for Englifh gauzes, filks, linens, Gc. induce 
us to adopt them al/o, inftead of too often procuring thefe arti- 
cles from France.) , 

* Forgetful of the impruifence I was going to commit—I told 
Mils Ton, her prayers had proved ineffeétual—her largeft feather 
was fhapped in two, Is it poflible! exclaimed fhe, and reddened 
prodigioufly. Shocked at the blunder I had made, and pitying 
her weaknefs, I gave her my bottle of Eau de Luce; and not 
caring to hazard any further on fo interefting a fubjeét, Icft it 
fhould’ hurt her nerves, I turned the conyerfation to what was 
more fadifferent a fifter of her’s, who dad died in child-ted a 
fortnight before. 

“ (Thus, my dear friend—to philofophize no abftra& evil 
exits; for whatever calamitics human life is fubjeé&t to, their evil 
depends merely on our own fenfibility.) 

“ Sir Timothy Clinquant rejoined us. He is handfome, has a 
good opinion of himfelf, and is no ftranger to the art of flattery. 
She lamented to him the accident of her feather. From a knows 
ledge of. human nature, that nothing pleafes fo much as to have a 
defect of any kind turned into a beauty ——he affured her the fea- 
ther being broke gave it an air of negligence fo perfectly adapted 
to the conteur of her fine face, that he could not be convinced, 
but that the accidentally on psrpe/e had afforded it that grace. 
Thus was fhe reftored to good humour. I can tell you little of 
what I faw; Milfs Ton’s head intercepted my view of the ftage : 
her raze of going late having prevented our getting any other but 
end feats, and fhe fat before me. In the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth there was a law made to reftriét the growth of ruffs : : 
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with our legiflators, + who, in this accommodating age, do 
fometimes condefcend to beftow their attention cn trifles, would 
ta‘.e the fize of heads into their confideration. Mr. Walpole ob- 
ferves, in his anecdotes of painting in England, that in the reign 
of the two firft Edwards, the ladies erected fuch pyramids on 
their heads, that the face became the centre of the body. 

‘An eminent phyfician has declared, that more deformed 
children have been brought into the world this laft year, than 
for twenty years before, on account of the ladies ftooping in their 
carriages One thing I am certain of—it makes them contract 
a hebit of frowaing, that furrows their foreheads. 

“ A fine lady is the leaft part of herfelf, and is every morning 
put together like fome inftrument. Drefs is the fubject eternally 
difcuffed. Gulliver tells us, that the fages of Laputa, having 
fubftituted things ia place of words, carried along with them fuch 
things as were neceflary to exprefs the particular bufinefs they 
intended to difcourfe on. Were this the cafe, it would be a 
great relief; but alas! they do no more here than propofe the 
fubje&. But to return to the Opera—Mifs Tox, in telling me 
who the people were, faid they were horrid creatures, that is to 
fay, cenforious or awkward, becaule not of her particular fet. 

«© But what was my furprife to perceive her familiarly after- 
wards whilpering to one, curtfying to another, telling a third 
how unfortunate fhe had been in not being at home when fhe did 
her the honor of calling on her! I could not heip teftifying my 
aftonifhment at her conduct !——She liughed, and faid I am 
civil to thofe people, as the Indians worhip the devil—/for fear. 
Befides, faid fhe, the laft Lady has a rich brother lately come 
from India. In days of yore women married for a title, a fice 
feat, &e. A title is very agreeable, but a fine feat, the very 
idea of it gives me the vapours! I would rather marry a London 
jultice than a lord lieutenant of the county. It did very well 
formerly (when people were fo dull as to be able to bear their 
own thoughts) to live moping at an old family place; but man- 
ners ate ew too much improved for that: and a nabob’. cafh, 
without the appendages of the feats of his anceftors, will fuffice 
to carry me one icafon to Spa, another to Tunbridge, &c. &c.— 
In marrying a nabob, there is a moral fecurity of never being 
buried in the country. Iam no dzvot, but I believe there is 
fuch a thing as confcience; and, as few of thefe continental he- 
roes can bear to liften to their filent monitor. it induces them 
to lead exactly the kind of life 1 likemto exclude refledt.on!” 

The fubje& of thefe letters are not all equally iight and 
frivolous with the above; but afford fometimes both in- 
ftruction and entertainment. #*« 


Munfi er } wlage. 




















+ Witnefs the purchafe of a colleétion of antique and Etrufcan vafes, 
by the public money---and their enacting a lottery for toys. 
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A Sermon, preached before the laudable Afficiation of Antigal- 
licans, at the Parifh Church of St. George’s, Middlefex on 
their general annual Meeting, on Thurfday, the 23a of April, 
1778. By the Rev. dfaac Hunt,* 44, A. gto. 18. Od. 
Evans, 


A manly, and we may add mafterly, difcourfe in favour 
of patriotic aflociations in general, and that of the laudable 
fociety of Antigallicans in particular; who, we are given 
to underftand, have refumed their refolution of the laft 
war, in regard to the fitting out a number of ftout lads for 
the ufe of the ‘royal navy, in expectation of a war with 
France. From the following exordium, the reader may 
form an idea of our preacher’s ftile and manner. 

“Pfalm, xi. v. 2. 5. 6. Lo! the wicked bend their bow, they 
make ready their arrow upon the ftring; that they may privily thoot 
at the upright in heart. But the Lord trieth the righteous: while 
the wicked and him that loveth violence his foul hateth. Upon 
the wicked he fhall rain {nares, fire and brimftone, and an horrible 
tenpelt: this /hall be the portion of their cup. 

* At atime when the happine!s, the peace, the life itfelf of 
our parent-ftate is in danger,—when the appears verging on the 
crifis of her fate, from foreign feuds and domeftic diffention ;— 
when the mother country beholds with a pitying eye her darling, 
though diftant, offspring bleeding at every pore, yet waywardly 
turning from her with affected dildain, and feeking relief from her 
ancient and unalterable enemies ;—at a time, when thofe enemies 
exult in having infidioufly widened the breach of natural affe@ion 
between the parent and the child ;—when they profefledly fo- 
ment the difference, and, inftead of endeavouring to clofe the 
wounds of reciprocal difcontent, provoke them to bieed with freth 
Violence; it is with peculiar propriety that the national fpirit, 
which firft inftituted a fociety, formed to oppofe fuch infidious ene- 
mies, and to fupport the mutual intereft of this country and its 
colonies, fhould revive with freth ardour, againit the falle friends 
and real enemies to both. 

: “ Do not we fee them ¢ wickedly bend their bow and make 
teady their arrow upon the ftring, that they may privily fhoot 


_” Late of Philadelphia, where, if we are rightly informed, he was a 
barrier at law, and fell under the difpleafure of the populace, for pro- 
teflionally pleading the caufe of fome of the king's friends, on that con- 
‘aent: for which offence he was on the point of fuffering the peculiar 
ducipline of the country, when he fortunately made his efcape, at the 
peminent danger of his life. If we may judge from this {pecimen of 
oo talents, the mother country will be no lofer either by his change of 
Mace or profeiiien, 5 
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** at the upright in heart ?’—-Too upright, indeed, the heart of 
our gracious Sovereign, to fufpect the treachery by which the ine 
terefts of the kingdom, and the digiity of the crown have been 
already fecretly injured. ‘* But the Lord, faith the pfalmift, trieth 
“€ the righteous, whilft the wicked and him that loveth violetce 
*¢ his foul hateth.” 

* It is with a truly patriotic zeal againft fach lovers of vio- 
lence, (and as fuch I prefume, every one in this aflembly now 
regards the French nation) that I could wifh to reanimate the 
breaft of every Aatigallican, whofe philofophical philanthropy 
and chriftian moderation have, during the interval of peace, per. 
mitted its warmth to fubfide; generoufly harbouring no animo- 
fity againft no apparent caufe of offence. 

“ But the times appear to be changed.—Offences are come: 
and woe, faith the Scripture, be to him by whom the offence 
cometh. Like caufes fhould produce like effeéts: nor doth either 
philofophy or chriftianity oppofe the rekindling of that honelt in- 
dignation, which naturally warms the heart of an Englifhman 
again{t Gallican perfidy, infolence, and ingratitude. 

“ In my endeavours to re-excite this {pirit, however, I mean 
not to ufe the fhallow artifice of vague and verbofe declamation. 
The caufe is too good, too interefting, to need fuch meretricious 
arts to recommend it to your moft ferious, you moft folicitous, 
attention. It is thecaufe of your country, your king, your God: 
For, in the natural difpenfations of providence, individuals are the 
neceflary inftruments, by which the perfidy of princes is brought 
to condign punifhment: and to fuch punifhment, is it fooner or 
later, infallibly fubjected : for ‘ the Lord’s throne is in heaven, 
“ his eyes behold, his eye-lids try the children of men. Upon the 
*¢ wicked, therefore, he raineth fnares, fire and brimftone, and an 
** horrible tempeit: this fhall be the portion of their cup:”—a 
portion of which that proud and perfidious nation the French bit- 
terly tafted, during the laft war; and which, under the vilita- 
tion of divine providence it may poffibly tafte again ; fhould their 
pride and duplicity involve them in a fimilar conteft.” 

In the fequel of his difcourfe, our bold and animated 
preacher throws out fome noble ftrokes of genuine oratory ; 
but we have room only for a fhort {pecimen of the pruden- 
tial and pathetic, which he gives in {peaking of the fociety’s 
refolution already mentioned. 

“‘ To the confideration of the national advantage arifing from 
fo prudential and public fpirited an expedient, may be added the 
pleafing reflection of the general benefit which the community 
may internally reap, by the removal of a prefent nuifance trom 
the bofom of fociety, as well as the particular one it may prove 


to the now deftitute, and too probably diffolute, individuals, 
who 
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who are the immediate objects of it. While chriftianity weeps, 
humanity fhudders at a furvey of the crouded ftreets of this me- 
tropolis. Mixed among the honeft, the bufy, and induftrious, 
how many hundreds, (may I not fay, how many thoufands, 
do we not fee of difhoneft, idle, and diforderly youth: boys 
bred to no regular occupation, trained to no ftated labour, 
retrained by no mafter, fupperted by no friend, cherifhed by 
no parent: fome, no doubt, orphans, that never knew a pa- 
reat; forfaken foundlings thrown upon the mercy of a mer- 
cilels world, at their very entrance into life! Of what ufe, 
cither to fociety or themfelves, can fuch unhappy objeéts be 
expected to prove? ——-To what purpofe do they live ?—And, in 
what manner, is it to be feared, they may not die! Common hu- 
manity requires, and civil policy demands, that fuch deftitute 
youth fhould be provided for ;—that the well difpofed (if won. 
derfully any fuch fhould be found) fhould be cherithed and encou- 
raged, and the diffolute, (ta be feared the more numerous) if 
pollible, be reclaimed; and both in any cafe employed, in fuch a 
manner, as may belt prevent the evils to be apprehended, both to 
themfelves and fociety, from their abandoned, their forlorn fitu- 
ation.—But in a time of general and profound peace, where is 
fuch employment to be met with ?—Modern policy, notwithftand- 
ing the vigilance of the magiftrate, and the multiplicity of our 
penal laws, hath not as yet difcovered a remedy for this domeftic 
evil, Hence it is that in the courfe of divine providence, even the 
calamity of war becomes fo far ufeful, as to afford an opportu. 
nity of removing from the body politic, thofe dreadful plagues to 
its inteltine economy, ‘* the cankers of a calm world and a long 
“ peace.” —In obeying the dictates of hymanity, and difcharging 
the duties of Chriftianity, it is thus not only becoming the wif- 
dom, but worthy the benevolence of fo laudable an affociation, 
to make their obedience to thofe di&ates and difcharge of fuch 
duties, to coincide with the political welfare of the ftute. There 
is, indeed, a fingular policy in making the internal evils of foci- 
ety fublervient to its external good; of making the moft ufelefs 
and hurtful of our own countrymen the inttruments of chattife- 
ment to our foreign enemies. Confidered in this light, therefore, 
the defign of the Society cannot, I tru, in this inftance fail to 
meet with the cordial approbation and liberal fupport of every 
friend to humanity and his country.”* 

To the difcourfe itfelf is prefixed a concife and a well 
written account of the inftitution of the Antigallican focicty; 
with a general view of its defign and tranfactions, fince its 
commencement in the year 17453 for which we refer the 
curious reader to the pamphlet ittelf, e eK 
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A Sermon, preached in Lambeth Chapel, at the confecration of 
of the right Rev. John Butler, LL. D. Lord Bifbop of Oxford, 
May 25th, 1777- By Fobn Sturges, A. M. Prebendary of 
Winchefler, and Chaplain in ordinary to his Majefly. Pu- 
blifhed by command of the Archbifhop. 4to. 18, Cadell. 


A modeft and well-founded encomium on the eftablifhed 
church and its minifters. 


eS 





The religious improvement of awful events. Preached at 
Blackiey, September 21/8, 17773 on Occafion of a Shock of 
an Earthquake, which happened the preceding Lard’s Day. 
To which is prefixed, the theory of Earthquakes, from sir 
Ifaac Newton, and cthers. By John Pope. 4t0. 18 6d, 
johnfon, 


Pious and pertinent ——The prefixed theory of earth- 
quakes is alfo judicious and philofophical. 





A Sermon, preached at the Anniverfary Meeting of the Sons of 
the Clergy, at St. Paul’s, May 15th, 1777. By the Hm. 
ail and Rev. ‘James Cornwallis, Dean of Canterbury. To 
fl which is added, a Lift of the feveral Amounts arifing from 
fy, the Golleétions made at the Anniver fary Meetings of the Sons of 
the Clergy, fince the Year 721. 


_A difcourfe adapted to the occafion of a charitable in- 
ftitution, that does honour to its conductors. 





This Scripture Dod? ine of the Refurreétion, a Confolation under 
the Lofs of Friends. Preached at Bury, in Lancafbire, Nw. 
2d, 1777, on the Death of Mrs. Elizabeth Grundy;—at 
the Requeft of the Mourners. 6d. Buckland. 


Pious and practical | 












The Progrefs of Moral Corruption. —Preached at St. Thomas’, 
Fan, 1, 1778, for the Benefit of the Charity School, in 
Gravel Lane, Southwark. By Hugh Worthington, jun. 
Polit at the Requeft of the Managers, 8vo, Od. Buck- 
and, J 


Senfible and ingenious! ; 
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The Tears of Britannia. 371 
Aulim-Luz.—Preached at the Opening of Northampton 


Chapel (formerly called the Pantheon) in the Spa Fields, 


Ifington, July Oth, 1777- By Herbert Fones. 8vo. 6d. 
Tae 


Myftical ! 





A Sermon preached before the Lotds Spiritual and Temporal, in 
the Abbey Church of Weftminfler, Jan. 30th, 1778. Being 
the Day appointed to be obferved as the Day of the Martyrdcm 
of King Charles 1, By Beilby Lord Bifbop of Chefter. 400 
is. Payne, 


An excellent difcourfe for the fubjec. 





A Sermon preached before the Governors of Addenbrook's Hof= 
pital. ‘fune 26th, 1977, at Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge. 
By John Hey, B. D. Fellow of Sidney Suffex College, and 
one of the Preachers at his Majefly’s Chapel at Whitehall. 
4to, 1s. L. Davis, &c. 


Pertinent and liberal ! 





The Tears of Britannia, a Poem, on the much lamented Death 
of William Earl of Chatham. By Thomas Haflings, Ene 
tered at Stationer’s Hall. 4to. 1s. Williams. 


As Mr. Haftings has taken particular care to acquaint 
us, in his title page, that his work is entered at Stationer’s 
Hall; we prefume he is too tenacicus, of his property in 
the copy-right, to permit us to make Jarge quotations,— 

¢ muft beg leave, neverthelefs, to extract a few lines 
from the exordium, and we will trefpafs no farther upon 
his indulgence. 


“ Thy fate, O Chatham, myriads now deplore, 
And men now weep, unus’d to weep before.” 


Thefe are certainly not the mourners and death-hunters, 
whofe conftant profeffion it is to weep; indeed, these 
may have reafon to rejoice, with their mafters the under 


takers ; who are likely to have a finer jobb, than ever yr 
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373 The Fears of Britannia. 


had in theif lives, of a corpfe interred at the expence of the 
parifh. But to proceed, 


¢¢ Britannia’s firmeft friend, her hope is fled ;— 

And Pitt, alas! is numbered with the dead ! 

Weep, Britons, weep ; "tis now your time to mourn. 
The brighteft fos again thal) ne’er return. 

‘The day is dark’ned as the table night ;— 

The glory of the land hath ta’en his flight : 

That glory, which fo lately reach’d the fkies, 

Is fall’n, alas ! and never more fhall rife.” 


Surely Mr. Haftings is a little out here! The glory of 
the land had ‘* ta’en its fight,” when it had * reached 
the fkies.”—If, therefore, like other meteors, ** it is fallen 
never more to rife,” it is returned again, as appears to be 
really the cafe, to the earth, from which it. fprung. 


« Say righteous Heaven, why at thy dread command, 
Did the grim tyrant view a guilty land? © 

Why did/t at thy command, the monfter’s dart 

Sink in the hero’s and the patriot’s heart !’” 


Ah! why did it, indeed ?—But who is this grim tyrant? 
We have heard nothing of him before. By the dart it 
fhould be death ; but then he is no monfter, for as a poet, 
of congenial talents with Mr. Haftings, fings in almott 
every country church-yard, 


** Do what we can, 
Death is a ma Ny 
That never {pareth none. 


Now he who isa man, and unmarried, as death is, can 
be no monfler. Q. E. D.—There is fome little difficulty in 
comprehending the fubfequent line. It fhculd teem that 
our poet meant to unite the hero and the patriot in the fame 
ferfon. Now that Mr. Pitt was a patriot, is well known, 
and that he was bold enough to get unfortunate heroes knocked 
o’ the head; witnefs Wolfe at Quebec, and a number of 
brave fellows that fell at the Havannah. But that he was 
himfelf a ero, unlefs his being bred a cornet of horfe, and 
becoming a bluiterer in parliament, entitle him to 
that appellation, we know not—With Mr. Hafting’s 
leave, a few lines more, 


‘es May 
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the « May man, O Heaven, prefume to afk the reafon, 
Why he away was fnatch’d at fuch a feafon ; 
When olive-wanded peace is fled afar, 
And Gallia’s fons preparing are for war ?” 


This prefumptuous queftion, the poet immediately anfwers 
thus. 


‘* Britannia is forfaken by her God ; 
Her fun is fet ; her name is Jehabod! 


There’s for you, Reader! Britannia’s name is Ichabod ! 


y of Digeft that, if you can, and, if you are curious to know | 
hed what Mr. Haftings fays more of her, buy his pamphlet; a 
ilen for we will not burn our fingers with farther quotations 
be from a work, whofe property is fo prudentially fecured by 

the fanction of the Company of Stationers, - 





| Amilitary Courfe for the Government and Condué? of a Bat- 
talion, defigned for the Regulations in Quarters, Camp, or 
Garrifon; with ufeful Objervations and Infirudtions for their 


int ? Manner of Attack and Defence. Ornamented with a fron 
rt it tifpiece, and Twenty Copper-plate Plans. By Thomas Simes, 
oct, /9; late of the Queen’s Royal Regiment, Author of the Mi-= 
nott itary Guide, and Governor of the Hibernian Seciety for the 


Orphans and Children of Soldiers. 8vo. 108. 6d, bound, | 
with the Plans coloured. Almon, &c, | 


An apparently-judicious and ufeful publication; the 
matter of which is the more valuable, as it feems to be de- 


ui 
’ * 















- duced from aétual experience and obfervation. nal 

y in 

that ' 

fame An enlarged Syllabus of philofophical Lectures delivered by Hugh 
OWN, Smith, M.D. of Hatton Street. With the Principles on 
cked which bis Conjedtures are founded concerning Animal Lifes 
er of and the Laws of the Animal Occonomy. Thefe Principles are 
‘ was applied not only to-the general. Doétrine of the Glands, but 
ant hkewife to fome new Thoughts on the nervous Syftem, the 
| to Gout, and Paralytic Complaints, 4to. 18. 6d. Davis, &c. 
ing’s 


Docror Smith talks very well for an APOTHECARY ! rea: 
YY, i 


Tranflation 


















374 The Beauties of the Poets. 


Tranflations of fome Odes and Epifiles of Horace, the a f 
of Proteus to Arifieus, in Virgil’s Fourth Georgie. Ph 
raoh’s Overthrow, or a poetical paraphrafe on the 14th and 
15th Chapters of Exodus. And two original Poems, By 
John Gray. 8vo. 18. 6d. Colvill, Dundee. 


A fpecimen, we are told, of twenty-feven odes, three 
fatires, and eight epiftles of Horace : al! Virgil’s Eclogues, 
Homer’s Batrachyomachia, and a few original poems, 
which the Tranflator thinks he has ready for publication.— 
If Mr. Gray only thinks he has thefe pieces ready, we 
hope he will not think them ready, before they are fomewhat 
more fit for publication than the pieces before us.—W hat he 
means by ** having imitated the different kinds of verfe in 
the originals as much as poffible,” we know not: we find, 
indeed. fo little poetical refemblance between any of his 
verfions and the originals, that we cannot help thinking 
he wovld have loft no credit, by confining his labours 
to the purpofe for which they were profefledly written, 
*¢ his own amufemcent.” adi 





Know your own Mind: A Comedy performed at the Theatre 
Royal, in Covent Garden. 8vo. 18. 6d. Becket. 


«« Some works may have more wit than does them good ; 


As bodies perifh with excefs of blood.” 
Fope’s Effay on Criticifm 


Never was there a more ftriking proof of the above re- 
mark, than is afforded in the Comedy before us. The 
wit, however, with which it abounds, has not the true ge- 
nuine Attic falt. It is ftrained, far-fetched, and outre. 
If the author knows his own mind, however, it is the laft 
piece, with which he intends to favour the public ; fo that 
we fhall {pare the feverity of cenfure. sas 





Rev. Thomas Fenes, of Brifiel, 12mo. 38. fewed. Evans. 


] ly-printed and not injudici Hc&ion. 
An elegantly-printed and not injudicious co Wilden; 























The Beauties of the Poets. A Colleéion of moral and faced 
Pcetry, frem the moft eminent Authors. Compiled by the late § 
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Love Elegies. 375 


Wifdom; a Poem. gto. 28. Bew. 


Not worldly wifdom, reader! For this might prudentially 
have checked the author’s conceit, and made him lay down 
the pen. A more powerful monitor, if we believe him, 
dictated this fagacious poem; which he affirms to be the 
eff2é& of divine in{piration, or at leaft, to be written at the 
command of the Lord, 





An Epifile to the Right Hon. George Lord Pigot, on the Anni- 
verfary of his raifing the fiege of Madrafs. Written during 
bis Lord/hip’s Confinement at St. Thomas’s Mount. 4to. 1%. 
Dodiley. 


Tais is no contemptible performance ; but alas ! 


‘* No flattery foothes the dull cold ear of death.” 





An Epiftle from Mademoifelle D’Eon to the Right Hon. L—d 
M——d, Ch—f F e of the K——g’s B——h; 
on his Determination in regard to her Sex. to. 28. 6d. 
Smith, 








If ** want of decency be want of fenfe.” 
What a foo} muft this loofe, licentious wit be? 


a 


Marriage. 8vo. 6d. Goldney. 


If matrimony be, as fome reprefent it, a ftate of happi- 
nefs, we cannot help thinking this author deferves, for his 
vile profanation of fuch an inftitution, to be doomed to 
perpetual celebacy ; and, if it be, as others reprefent it, 
aftate of infelicity, we think he ought to be fentenced, 


without benefit of Clergy, immediately to be married. » y » 


a 
Love Elegies. gto. 28. 6d. Kearfley. 


There is fomething plaintive, pleafing, and poetical in 
thefe produétions : their author, however, if he would rank 
with a Hammond, a Littleton, and a Shaw, mutt be more 
correct in his verfification, and more foecibly pathetic in his 
fentiments, 



















Love Elegies. 


fentiments.—We fhall felect the fourth elegy, as a fpecj. 
men ; which is neither the beft nor the worft among them, 


6 

¢¢ Winter’s no more, the North has ceas’d to blow, 
Exulting ftreams have broke their icy chain, 

The fog’s dilpell’d, diffolv’d the mountain fnow, 


And Zephyr’s breath fcarce moves the dimpling main. 


The meads once more their flow’ry pride difplay, 
The bounding flocks renew their wonted fires, 
And piping thepherds hail the genial May, 
Parent of bloffoms, and of gay defires. 
Hark ’tis the ring-dove cooes in yonder dale, 
Murm’ring his joy in many a giddy round, 
O happy bird! thy fair one hears thy tale, 
Nor bids diftruft thy faithful bofom wound, 
The coldeft breafts reanimated burn, 
Thro’ the clear ftream the wanton fifhes play, 
All Nature roufes at the Spring’s return, 
And loves and gladdens in the brighter day. 
Alone are we, my Mira, doom’d to know, 
That not for us the fun exalts his fires, 
Thy frozen bofom feels not Nature’s glow, 
My broken heart no vernal jey infpires. 
Go, happy thepherd, go enjoy the Spring, 
The laughing land{cape glows alone for thee, 
Come, penfive night, ftretch out thy fable wing, 
And {pread oblivion o’er my woes and me. 
To thee for liberty of grief I fly, 
Where yon rude rocks o’erhang the barren lawn, 
Or ’mongft yon tombs immarbled will I lie, 
And brood o’er forrow till the coming dawn, 
Nought fhall difturb my lethargy of woe, 
By all unheard, uphearing will I pine, 
Unlefs the riv’lets murmur as they flow ; 
Or Philomel fhould add her griefs to mine. 
My friends in vain, in vain the piteous fair 
Have warn’d my health againft the nightly dew, 
Why fhould I, Mrra, thun the noifome air? 
Ab! what is health, if unobferv’d by you? 
My vigour melts, my ruddy colour flies, 
Yet fcorn not, Mira, fince e’en thefe upbraid, 
The fatal rigor of thy matchlef eyes, 
And fad deftru@ion that thy Icorn has made. 
But hufh my plaints, pain not her tender ear, 
Compell no more the maid averfe to fly, 
My growing forrows are too great to bear, 
But Farewel} Mira, I can bear to die, 


Per feFion: 
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Perfcétion, a Toetical Epifile. 377 


; 
Perfection. A poetical Epiftle, calmly addreffed to the. greateft 
Hypocrite in England. 4to. 2s, Bew. 


A fevere fatire on John Wefley ; for which there appears 
to be, but too much room ; although we think fome of the 
charges, brought againft this old faint of a finner, and finner 
of afaint, ought to have been more fully attefted, before they 
had been brought fo fully home: but we hope their author is 
one who thinks a faifehood in verfe and profe the fame— 
We muft take the liberty, however, to correct an errour 
into which he appears to have fallen, from not being fo 
familiar with feripture-language as he might be. Toward 
the clofe of the Epiftle, the writer lathes the preacher for 
deifying, as he conceives it, his prefent majefty, 


* This be thy boaft, if minifters but nod, 
M. ke earthly éings co-equal with thy God.* 
To other rules of faith add this of thine, 
And tack one Jte more to thirty-nine; 
lo fj cophantic blafphemy goon, 
E’en raile an altar to your tetragon; 
In your.new temp/e place your idol high, 
And bid your /ambs fall down before a lie; 
Rememb’ring (fhou’d we fee a regent flate) 
Your gods wou'd then be furely more than eight. 
Ke—s ! Creatures of man’s choice !—Who ever dream’d 
That /ach dubb’d majefly cou’d be bla/phem’d ? + 
Call you thefe gods /—-whom thus a dotard brands, 
With terrors, death, ani torments, in their hands! 
Whole wrath pours forth defraGion in a flood ! 
Gods of fire, famine, maffacre, and blood! 
Whom VENZeANce, groans, and tortures, only pleafe! 


f No tears can foften, and no pray’rs appeafe ! 





Such Gods—fuch K—s—are genii full of evi/—— 
Let me bow down to Nero, or the devil. 

With gods, yourlelves have made, your meetings ring, 
But Bedlam now has coin'd the firlt God-K——.” 


Our fatirift is miftaken in thinking this the firtt time the 
expreflion ** bla/pheme God and the king” has been in print. He 


* This impious piece of pagan flattery is to be found in an addre/t, 
by no means a calm one. 

+ Yet fuch an expreffion, to the Author's thame, (if a wolf can 
Wuh) is in print, viz. ** blafpheme God and she King.” 


Vor. VII. C che will 
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378 Sketches for Tabernacle Frames. 


will find it repeatedly in the 21/t chapter of the firft book of 
Kings. But how far this may be fuppofed to exculpate 
mafter John, we pretend not to fay: as it is recorded to 
have veen the expreffion of fal/e wtneffes and children of 
Belial: who deciared in the prefence of the pe ple, that 
«s Naboth did blafpheme God and the king.”” On which 
evidence, poor innocent Naboth was taken out of tbe city, 
and ftoned with ftones till he died. ese 





~ 


Sketches for Tabernacle Frames. A Poem. By the Author of 
the Saints, a Satire, Perfection, Sc. Se. ato. 2s. Bew. 


Whether Impoftors finner it, or faint it 
If Koav’ry grows ridiculous, 1’ll paint it, 


So fays our fatirical limner, whofe tketches, though 
highly caricatura’d, bear a ftriking likenefs to the origi- 
nal. The engraved portrait of John Wefley, prefixed to 
the pamphlet ts, alfo humorous and fatirical. Its explana- 
tion is as follows. 

“ REYNARD ina matter of arts’ gown, with an old fox’s 
head, and a cloven foot, &c.—He ftands upon three conftitutis 
onal writers, and Magna Charta, to /hew his contempt of them. 
He is drawing the teeth of one of his flock of faints, a working 
mechanie, kneeling, with a jack-als’s head.— Behind Reynard 1 
a crofier, denoting him a mock bifhop.— He is fuppofed to be 
officiating in his fhop, where he fells books of three * kinds, viz. 
Primitive Phyfic, Political Pamphlets, aad Prayers, Sermons, 
Hymns, &¢.—There are two pidures in his fhop; one of K. 
James Il. /hewing him to be a Jacobite; the other of Lucy 
Cooper, to denote him an old letcher.—&c. oe.” 

_ As this writer is extremely fevere on religious devotee 
it is but doing him juftice to hear his apology for fuch fe- 
verity. 

™ The author (lett bis intentions fhould be mifconceived in this 
and his former pieces) begs leave to acquaint his readers, that his 
fole aim is, and has ever been, directed at the favatical enthue 
fiafls only, and not at the body of rational diffenters in general. 
The true ba/is of jujtifiable diffention is reafon and fcripture ; 
that of methodiftic fanaticifm, felf-intereft and hypocrify : Jo 


_® The painter might have added tevo more. Reynard having pub- 

lithed a hiftory of England, and a courfe of philofophy, for the ult 

of his flock, Rev. 
fhort, 








nis 
his 


Sketches for Tabernacle Frames. 


fort, this tribe of mock fuints (but efpecially their /eaders) wreft 
and torture /eripture to their own worldly pur po/es, and fubfti- 
tute various fal/e dofrines (favourable to their own defigns) in- 
ftead of moral honefly, integrity, truth, and the plain and clear 
import of the Aoly feriptures. Such pious impofiors, the author 
treats as /awful game. At Thefe, and only The/e, he points his 
fatire, conceiving them to be the proper éutts of ridicule and 
ludicrous contempt. As fuch, they have been defervedly expofed 
upon the flage, and may, with equal juflice, be \ahhed in print.” 

The following lines, from the exordium of the poem, 
will give the reader a good idea of the manner of the 
whole. 


6 Where guack’ry, pray’r, and Grubfireet arts, combine 
To furnith out a ¢ripartite divine, 
* There dwells an aged wight, well-mafk’d with Graee, 
Whofe lank, monattic, fau(fuary-face 
In folemn lines betrays his gho/Hly trade ; 
A pious mountebank in ma/querade. 
In N—— 4's long roll he figures as a dot, 
In art’s a {peck, in piety’s a b/ot. 
+ Not with ome occupation arm'd alone, 
But three together, interwove in one. 
He (that his ready bow may never lack 
A ftring) is preacher, pamphleteer, and quack. 
Equally form’d for each department, all 
He fills alike, to each he has a ca/). 
Toothle/s, yet to the tougheft text he’s juft ; 
A knotty point he’ll mumble like a crutt ; 
And tho’ you cannot edify one letter, 
Yet few can whi/i/e off rank nonfenfe better. 
Then, as an Author, N——A knows how he'll write 5 
He’ll prove that white is black, or 4/ack is white: 
And, (vice verfa,) crofs but his pofitions, 
He’ll baffle, and outlie, molt politicians. 
His genius phy fical in this appears, 
That H——~s has lugg’d him forth by head and ears, 
And, not revering ignorance in age, 
Pelted this xo/rim monger off his ftage. 
Walk in, if this defcription can prevail, 
And fee his frock in trade fet up to fale 








* Reynard defcribed. bats . 
+ His varions occupationsea fanatical preacher, a minifterial {cribe 
bler, a quack doétor, 
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The Indian Scalp. 


Without ref-rve—his motley magazine 

May furnifh Darley* with fome hum’rous fcene, 
The doétor’s Zunzy, too, fhall mount gnon; 

As great a curio/ty as John.t 

Alas! poor John’s juft giving up the ghoft ; 
Burgoyne has fail’d, and N- th may lofe his poft, 
Yet Rill with fault’ring voice he mumbles o’er 


His papal ab/olutions t as befure.”’ 


* ex * 





Liberty and Patriotifm: a mifeellaneous Ode, with explanatory 
Notes and Anecdotes. 400. 18. Fielding and Walker. 


A poetical fling at Wilkes, Hume, Dr. Wilfon, and Mis, 
Macaulay. ; 


* * * 


SS 
Jamaica, a Poem, in three parts, 4to. 186d. Nicoll. 


This production is in fome places, prettily pidturefque, 
and in others b th humane and moral. We with we could 
fay as much in favour of the verfification ; but this is fre- 
quently very bold and bungiing, indeed! Our author’s po- 
etical images alfo, are fometimes very uncouth, and ill-pair- 
ed, and not feldéom tombattica] and ridiculous. « ** 





The Indian Sealp, or Canadian Tale, a poem, 4to. 25, Folingfby 


We have read many a Canterbury tale, that hath given us 
greater pleafure than we are perfuaded this Canadian tale 
will give any of our readers, Let them Judge-—— 


"Twas Scalp’s the word. fuch brutes as thefe mvft fall ; 
"Tis Britain’s with, and Britain’s pay befides, 
To murder rebe!s, and /o tax their hides.’ 


There’s a Tell-tale for you—Hear him again.—— 


One winter's night, cf all the nights the worft 
That time could bring, fo fatal! fo accursd ! 


* The celebrated Mr. Mat. Darley, in the Strand. ' 
+ Mefs-Jobn isa common nick-name in Scotland, for all fanatical 
preachers. 
t Confefion and abfulution are a@tually practifed in fome conventicles 
of modern faints, 
Such 
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A Sapphic Epifile, 


Such dreadful ftorms were never known before, 
Such feas were never burfting on the fhore; 
Such winds were never heard to rage fo high, 
Such pines and oaks were never feen to lie ; 


To this, need we add any thing more than a line to make 
up the triplet? 


Sure never yet was feen fych poetry ! es 





The Refutation, a Poem: addreffed to the Author of the Fuftifi- 
cation. 4to, 18. 6d. Dodfley, 


We have here one of thofe benevolent writers, who con 
ceives juft offence at the impertinence and infolence of thofe, 
who take upon them to abufe the reft of the world, and 
calumniate confpicuous characters, under the pretence of 
their being /atiri/is, As we are not of opinion, however, 
with the author of the Wreath of Fafhion,* that the follies 
and foibles of mankind only are the proper objects of fatire ; 
fo we differ from the writer, in thinking their yices fhould 
be treated fo mildly as he recommends, 


“ Kindnefs oft wins, when fharp reproaches fail, 
And vice will liften to a melting tale.” 


Tt may, but we believe it will liften to very little pur- 
pofe. Itis in the moral as in the phyfical world; different 
difeafes require different remedies, and defperate ills muft 
have defperate cures. The fatirift’s firft great objects are 
truth and juflice; while he pays a proper regard to thefe, 
his feverity, is as juftifiable and laudable as his lenity——— 
The truth is, that the fcourge of a Fuvenal or Perfeus is as 
meritorious as the gentler lath of a Horace ; and writers in 
dulge themfelves in the exercife of that which fuits their 
genius, and are only gratifying their felf-conceit, when 
they infift that their own method is the beit, 

a * % 
a 


A Sapphic Epifile, from Fack Cavendifh, to the Honourable and 
moft beautiful Mrs. D****, gto, 18. Smith, 


If Mrs Da. be as handfome as Jack Cavendifh is im- 


* See Jaf month’s Review. 
pudent 

















382 The Old Englifo Baron, a Gothic Story. 


pudent, fhe muft be beautiful indeed! for Jack is really a 
mott impudent fellow. eee 





Fifth Ode of the King of Pruffia’s Works, paraphrafed on the 
prejent War. 4:0. gd. Baldwin. 


Very bad, indeed ! 





An Epifile to the Right Honourable Lord G—G—, to, 15. 
Almon. 


Still worfe ! 





Public Spirit: an Effay. 4to. 1s. 6d. Almon. 
Worfe and worfe ftill ! 





Poems on feveral we, By Elizabeth Ryves. 8vo 55. 
illy. 


Much. better ! Mrs. Ryves is, indeed, a tolerable poetefs, 
as times go, and will afford the poetical reader fome enter- 


tainment. — 





ne SE AE 
The Diaboliad. A Poem. Part II, to. 2s. 6d. Bew. 


A fatirical delineation of certain confpicuous female cha- 
raéters ; a proper companion for the firft part, and pretty 
equal in point of poetical merit. 

a — 


The old Englifo Baron, a Gothic Story. By Clara Reeves 
12mo, 3s. 6d. Dilly. 


A new edition of a work, publifhed fometime ago under 
the title of the Champion of Virtue; a very few copies ° 
which, we are told, were exhibited for fale, or we fhoul 
pais a proper cenfure on the bookfeller, for not taking 0- 
tice of this particular in his advertifement. e** 
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The Revolutions of an Ifand. 383 

ATrip to Melafge: or, concife Inftructions to a young Gena 
tleman entering into Life: With bis Obfervations on the 
Genius, Manners, Ton, Opinions, Philofophy and Mo als 
of the Melafgeans. 8vo, 2 vols. 6s. Law, 


One of the ftrangeft rhapfodies we remember to have 
ever met with. We would advife the author to take care 
how he is caught tripping again; left fome of his friends 
fhould take a trip with him to St. Luke’s, 606 


The Man of Experience; or, the Adventures of Honorius. 
By Mr. Thifilethwaite. 2 vols. 12m0. 6s. fewed, 
Boflty. j 


It is a fhrewd faying, the truth of which the Adventures 
of Honorius will tend to confirm, that the more we know 
of the world the leis we like it. A moral, however, is 
drawn from the whole, which infers that there are fome 
few people, in this fame worthlefs world, good for fome- 
thing. This work contains a number of pertinent reflece 
tions on human life and manners, but affords elfe no very 
great entertainment, * * * 





Memsirs of the Countefs a Anois. 2 vol. 12mo. 58. Noble, 


Romantic and improbable. & 





Greenwood Farm. 2 vols. 12mo. 5s. Noble. 


Probable and pleafing, ** 





The Mufes Mirror. 2 vol. 8vo. 7s. Baldwin 


A colle€tion of Poems, Odes, Epigrams, extracted from 
the News-papers and magazines. ** 





The Revolutions of an Iftand: an Oriental fragment. Tranflate 
ed from the original Manufcript of Zorcafler, in Zend. by an 
Englifyman. $vo. 1s. Fielding and Walker. 


A political romance, reprefenting the ifland of Great 
Britain 





| 
' 
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384 A Letter to the Earl of Abingdon. 


Britain in a ftate of utter diffolution. Whether this writer 
be 4 prophet as well as a politician, time will foew. — gay 


An Addr efs to John Sawbridge, Richard Oliver, Frederick Bull, 
and George Hayley, Ejqrs. Reprefentatives in Parliament for 
the City of London. With Propofals for the better Regula- 
tion of Bankers and Brckers, and for fecuring the Property of 
the fair Trader from Swindlers and Sharpers, by refiraining, 
within proper Bounds, public Auctions. Alfo a Scheme for 
eftablifoing a Loan Bank, By Walfingham Collins. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Kearfley. 


The obfervations contained in this addrefs, being evi- 
dently the refult of reflection and experience, are well wor- 
thy the attention of thote, to whom they are immediately 
directed, as well as the public in general. *** 





The Conciliatory Bills confidered. 8vo. 18. 6s. Cadell. 


A very able and artful defence of the miniftry, in regard 
to their condu&t towards America: and fuch a one as their 
beft friends may poffibly think they required. *** 





Confiderations on the prefent State of Affairs between England 
and America, 8vo. 18. Nourfe. 


This confiderer, who feems to be fully mafter of his 
fubje&, here offers the heads of a plan of accommo- 
dation; which, if adminiftration have no better, they 
would do wifely to adopt. ** 





A Letter to the Earl of Abingdon, difeuffing a Pofition relative 
to a fundamental Right of th: Conftitution, contained in lis 
Lordfhip’s Thoughts on the Letter of Edmund Burke, Ef. 
&c. By John Cartwright. 8vo. 1s, Almon. 


In this letter Mr. Cartwright endeavours to fhew that 
the Britith legiflature hath no right to reftrain the trade of 
America. 


The 
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Unanimity in all Parts of the Britith Commonwealth. 385 


The Legiflative Rights of the Commonatty Vindicated ;.or Take 
your Choice, Se. The fecond Edition. By John Cartwright, 
8vo. 3s 63. Almon. 


Of the firft edition of this pamphlet, under the title of 
Take your Choice, we gave fome account, at its firft publi- 
cation. To the pretent edition are madé many and confi- 
derable additions, ene 





Confiderations on the alledged Neceffity of btring fore'gn Troops, 
and the prefent Meth d of recruiting the Aimy, with a Plan 
for augmenting the Army, and regulating the Mailit.a. to. 
2s. fewed. Elmiley. 


If either public or private economy were in fafhion, the 
meafures advifed in this pamphlet would attract the notice 
of government. As it is otherwile, the fpirit of jobbing, 
aad the univerfal rage of individuals, to fhare in the plun- 
der of the public, will probably render every falutary con- 
fideration of the kind ineffeétual. er. 





The Memorial of Common Senfe, on the prefent Crifiz, Fe. 8vo. 
6d. Almon, 


We have had fo much difpute of late years, both among 
philofophers and politician, abcut common, fenfe, that it is 
become almoft 4 matter of doubt what common fenfe is; at 
leaft there have been three dift n&@ and different ftandards of 
it, ereted in England, Scotland and America It behoves 
future writers, therefore, to afcertain which of thefe criteria 
they mean to abide by, in appealing to common fenfe. 

ene 
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Unanimity in all the Parts of the _ritifo Commonwealth, necef= 
Sary to the Prefervation, Intereft, and Happinefs, and abfo- 
lutely depending on the Vifdom and Spirit with which the pre= 
Jent Period of T:me is improved. Addreffed to the King, 
Par.iament, and People. 8vo. 1s. W. Davis. 


A fenfible and powerful perfiafion to that unanimity, 
Vox. VII. Duda which 
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386 An Appeal to the People of England. 


which is neceffary to recover this nation from that ftate of 
anarchy and confufion, into which its late diflentions have 
involved it. This writer particularly wifhes to excitea 
warmth of national refentment againft France: whofe per- 
fidy he thinks deferves the feverett caftigation. 


eo * * 


een TE LAI LET 





An impartial Sketch of the various Indulgences granted by Great 
Britain to the Colonies, upon which they have founded their 
Prefumption of foaring towards Independence. By an Officer. 
8vo. 1s. Davenhill. 


This officer is extermely fevere on the fanatical natives 
of New England. His fentiments are, indeed, on the 
whole, loyal and liberal, but perhaps not fufficiently difcri- 
minating between liberty and licentioufnefs, religion and 
hypocrify, ; «8 





Propofals for a Plan of Reconciliation and Re-union with the 
Thirteen Provinces of America, and for an Union with the 
other Colonies. By one of the Public. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Kearfley. 


What a politic age and country do we live in! And how 
unlucky is it that government fhould commit hardly any 
thing but blunders, when there is fcarce ome of the public, 
who is not qualified to go out commiffioner, to treat with 
the Americans about their independency ! At leaft the pre- 
fent propofer feems as well qualified as any that have been 
at prefent difpatched ; Lord Carlifle and Mr. Eden excepted, 


*** 





An Appeal to the People of England, on the prefent Situation of 
national Affairs; and to the County of Norfolk, on fome late 
Tranfactions and Revirts. 8vo. 6d. Bew. 


An animated addrefs to the people in behalf of poor ol¢ 
England, and in deteftation and abhorrence of the French. 
ae 


A Letter 
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4 New Hiflory of Effex. 387 





A Letter to the Hon C———s F x, upon his proceedings 
in P——t, on that memorable Day, Tuefday, February 17th, 
778. 8vo. 1s. Fielding and Walker. 


We have here a fingular phenomenon ; a profeffed pa- 
negyric on the moral and patriotic virtues of a Fox—by a 


goofe! . 





An Alphabetical Epitome of the Common Law of England; fo 
far as it relates to the Security of the Perfons, Property, and 
Privileges of Individuals: Direéting, in a great Variety of 
Inftances, not only to the feveral Points in which the Law does 
or does not give a Remedy, but alfo to the particular Species of 
Remedy the Law has provided for diftine& Injuries. and 
Wrongs: Interfperfed with many other ufeful Articles, necef= 
fary to be known for a proper Difcharge of the feveral Duties 
of public and private Life. With an Addenda, fhewing the 
Law refpecting Cofts in the Profecution of Actions, and point= 
ing out the Quantum of Cofts allowed, Sc. By G. Clark, 
Eq. Aythor of the Penal Statutes abriged, 8vo. 38. 6d. 
Fielding and Waiker, 


Our readers may remember that we called in queftion the 
phyfical and profeffional being of this G. Clark, Efq. au- 
thor of the Penal Statutes abridged: nor have we fince 
heard that he has made any legal proof of his exiftence, It 
appears, neverthelefs, that he fupports his nominal exif- 
tence as an author; of whofe induftry the prefent epitome 
isaninftance, eee 





4 New and Complete Hiftory of Effex. 6 vols. 8vo. 11. 1656 


Newbery. 


This Hiftory, the firft volume of which made its ap- 
pearance near ten years ago, contains a particular account 
of the feveral diftrits and parifhes in the county, and is 
embellifhed with plates. Acceptable, however, as it may 
b: to the inhabitants of the county of Effex in particular, 
it affords but little entertainment or information to the na- 
tural hiftorian or antiquary in particular, oe 


A Treatife 
















38 An biftorical Effay o@ the Dropfy.- 


AT reatife on hyfterical and nervous Diforders. By Daviel 
Suth, M.D. svo. 18. 6d. Carnan and Newberry, 


A «rcatife recommending a noftrum, es 
Nee 
An Addrefs oa the §bjc& of Inoculat.on. By R. Bath, 8v0. 
6d. Bew. 


A fimilar recommendation of a private hofpital for ino- 
culuiing perfuns for the {mall pox, at a reafonable rate, 
** 


=e 


Defeription cf a Glals Apparatus, for mak'ng M neral Waters, 
like thoje of Pyrmont, wc, togeiher with the Defcription of 
fome new Eudometers, &c. In a Letter to the Rev Dr, 
Priefiley, LL. D. F.R.S. By J. A. De Magellan, F. R.S. 
8vo. 2-. Johnion, 


An improvement on Mr. Parker’s apparatus for faturat- 
ing water with fixed air’ Mr. Magellan alfo defcribes here 
fome new inftruwents, which he-has invented to alcertain 
the falubrity of the air. e* 





An Analyfis of the Eledirical Fire ; fetting forth, from the Lec. 
turer’s own Experiments that it netther aitradts, nor repels ; 
nor is attradled, or repelled, by Po:nis ; or, any other Way; 
is not material, nor inherent in Bodies, nor in the Clouds, ee. 
&c. oc. By Thomas Kirby. Print-d for the Author. 8vo. 
6d. fold by White. 


That the ele€trical fire is not what our modern experi- 
ment-monge s fuppufe, we very readily allow. [he merekt 
novice, however, thst ever amufed himie:f with drawing 
{parks from an electrical conductor, feems to know full as 
much of the matter as Mr. Thomas Kirby. eae 





An hiftorical Effay on the Dropfy. By. Richard Wilkes,: M. D. 
late of Witteuhall, in the County of Stafford, Te which is yy 
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Dr. Grant's Account of the Sore Throat. 289 


ded an Appendix, by N. D. Falck, M.D, 8vo. 73. bound. 
Law. 


Dr. Wilkes’ hiftorical cffay may be ufeful to medical 
practitioners ; as it contains an account of the real appear- 
ances attending the feveral different kinds of dropfy. To 
what ufe Dr. N. D. Falck’s appendix may be applied, we 
forbear to fay. dna 


CT er 


4: Fifay on the Eryfipelos, or that Diford:r commonly called St. 
Authony’s Fire. By James Bureav, Member of the Corporae 
tion of Surgeons, 8vo. 18 Jobnfon, 


A general account of the modern practice of treating the 
eryfipelas ; the theory of which diforder, the effayift vives 
from Galen, **s ® 


oe I ONE Sa a 


Phyfical Differtations 3 in which the various Caufes, Qualities, 
and Sympioms, incident to the Scurvy and Gout are comprehen- 
fively treated on, and fuch Romedies ponted out, as can oulg 
refult from an entenfive Frattice. By Francis Spi fbury, 
Chymift, 8vo. 2s 6d. Wilkie. 


If Mr Spilfburv was the real author of the f:mous pame 
phlet entitled, ** Free Thoughts on Quacks and their Me- 
dicines,” and alfo of the diflertations before us, he is cere 
tainly improved both in literary and medical knowledge. 

= * # 


a eee 


A fhort Account of a Fever and Sore Throat, which began to 
appear in and about London, in September 1796. I. a Letter 
to Dr. William Saunders, of Guy's Ho/pital. By William 
Grant, M. D 8vo. :s. Cadell. 


Dr. Grant’s profefled motive, for publifhing this pame 
phi-t, viz. to correct the miftakes he had objerved among 
medical practitioners, in treating the malady in quettion ; 
owing to its refemblance to the putrid and ulcerated fare- 
throats, which have lately proved fo ma'ignant and fatal, 
is certainly 4 very laudable one. Did he affict, however, 
lefs contempt for his brethren of the faculty, it woud 
argue a fhare of modefty, which fhould ever accompany, as 
it generally diftinguidhes great merit, ane 
Obfervations 
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39° Lalonette on the Venereal Difeafe, 


Ghfervations and Experiments on the Power of the Mephytic Acid 
in (fi.oing Stones of the Bladder. In a Letter toLr. Per. 
col. By Wittiam Saunders, M. D. and one of the Phy ficians 
to Gu "s Hofpital, 8vo. 6d. 


Tending to prove the efficacy of fixed air, in diffolving 
the hyman cal ulus. an 





A Letter to the Rght Rao. the Lord Bifhop of Durham Cine 
taining fame Osfervations on the Climate of Rufia, Gc. By 
Fobn Glen King, D D+ gto. 28; Dodfley. 


A defcription of the flying mountains at  Zartko Sello, 
near Peterfbourg, with fome obfervations on the amufements 
of the peopl:, and the climate of Ruilia, and other northern 
countries. ee 





Obfervations on the Iutroduttion to the Plan of the Difpenfary for 
General Inoculation. By the Honourable Baron T. Dimfdale. 
8vq. 28 Owen, 


Baron Dimfuale takes here the needlefs pains to refute 
an opinion, that the inoculated fimall-pox is not infectious. 
He exerts his endeavours alfo, to prove the dangerous con- 
fequences of the difpenfary for general inoculation. 





Experiments foewing that Volatile Alkali Fluor is the mf} eff- 
cacious Remedy in the Cure of Afphyxies ; (or apparent Death 
by Drowning,) Sc. Tranflated from the French of M. Sage 
By Thomas Brand, 8vo. 1s. Bew. . 


The medicine here recommended is the volatile alkali, 
difengaged from fal ammoniac by three parts of flaked lime. 
It is to be applied in imall quantities to the noftrils, and to 
be taken, a few drops in water, at the fame time by the 
mouth. eae 





4 new Moeihed of curing the Venereal Difeafe by Fumigaticn ; 
igetber with critical O! ‘fervations on the different Methods of 
Cure; and an Account of Jame new and ufeful Preparations of 

Merury. 
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Confiderations-on the Breed and Management of Horfes. 991 


Mercury. By Sir Peter Latonette, Knight of the Royal Or- 

der of St M cheel, and Doétor Regent of tve Faculty of Phyfie 

in the Univerfity of Paris. .Tranflated into Englifh, with 

Copper-plares, &e. 8vo. 43s. Sewed. Wilkie. 

This pamphlet is well worthy the perufal of the faculty; 
particularly of thofe to whom the venereal difeafe is a coa- 
fiderable object of attention. 





a 
Britifh Remains : Or a Colle&ion of Antiquities relating to the et A 
Britons ; comprehending, 1. A concife Hiftory of the Lords ie 
Marchers; their Origin, Power, and Conquefts in IWales. ee 


Wales. AML. A Letter of Dr. Lloyd, Bifhop of St. Afaph’s, 
concerning Jeffrey of Monmouth’s Hiftory. 1V. An Account 
of the Difcovery of America by the Welfh, 300 Years befare the 
Viyage of Columbus. V. A Celebrated Pocm of Talieffin, tran- 
fared in Sapphic Verfe. The whole felected from original MSS. tet 
and other authentic Records. To which are alfo added, Meo i: 
moins of Edward Llwyd, Antiquary, tranferibed froma Ma- 

nufeript in the Mufeum, Oxford. By the Rev. N. Owen, H 
jun, A.M. 8vo. 3s. Bew. i 


; 
Il. The Arms of the ancient Nobility and Gentry of North | 
{ 


Food for the convent—of antiquarians ! bait 





4 
i 
A Nomenclature ; or DiGionary, in Englifh, French, Spanifp, ’ 

and German, of the principal Articles manufadlured in this a al 
Kingdom ; more particularly thofe in the Hardware-and Cate a iF 
lery Trades; Goodsimported and exported, and Nautical Terms. if 
Interfperfed with Phrafes peculiar to Trade and Commerce in 
general By Daniel Lobo, Notary Public, and Tranflator of 
the Modern Lauguages. 4to. 128. Nicoll, &c. 













ees + Pay: 5 ean 


This polyglot vocabulary cannot fail of proving ufeful, 
in the counting houfes of merchants and others, concerned 
in trade and commerce, both abroad and at home, 





Confiderations on the Breed and Management of Horfes, inter- 
Sperfed with Some Remarks and Calculations on the Exportation 
and Importation of Corn, and the Importance of au improved 
Cultivation, Addrefed to the King. 8vo. 28. Davis. 


Senfible and judicious! Containing a number of inte- 
refting remarks ; well worthy the attention, not only of the 
great 
















392 The Necefity of divine Revelation. 


great perfonage to whom the work is addrefled, but of every 


one concerned in the fubjects of which it treats. 5 





The political and religious CenduG of the Diffeuters vindicated; 
in Anfwer to a Letter «dtreffed to the whole Body of Protejiant 
Diffenters. By the Author of a Letter to the Bifhop of Lan. 
daff. 8vo. 18. 6d. Dilly. 


A lively and pertinent defence of the diffenters againft a 
fevere and too well-founded a charge, brought againit them 
on the {core of their time-ferving politics, eee 


TS 


Candid RefleHions on the different Manner in which many of the 
fearned and pious have expreffed their Conceptions concerning 
the Dottrine of the Trinity. By Benjamin Faweei. M. A 
Svo. ts. 6d. Buckland, 


A fenfible and moderate reprefentation of the ftate of the 
Trinitarian controverfy. ‘* 





An Apology for the Clergy. and particularly for Proteflant Bes. 
ting Minifters: A Sermon preached at the Ordination of the 
Revzrend Fohn Yates, and the Reo. Hugh And-rfon in Liver- 
pool, OF. iff, 1977. By the Rev. William Erfie'd, LL. D. 
with a View of the Charaéter of the Chriflian Minifler, in a 
Charge delivered on the fume Occafion, by the Rev. Richard 
Godwin. gto. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 


Both the apology and the charge are pertinent and judi- 
cious: they will bear, however, a conftruction fomewhat 
different from the inference, which the profeffed friends to 
free enquiry and rational religion feem to draw from them. 

** 





The Necefity of divine Revelation, or Reafon no Guide to Man. 
4n Effay. 8vo. 6d. Law. 


Tt is no wonder that reafon fhould be looked upon, as of 
mo ufe to the man, who knows not how to make ufe of 
reafon. Both revelation and reafon have each their necef- 
fary ufe; or they would not have been given us, It is our 
bulinefs to ftudy their proper application. ae 
A full 
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Richard de Courcy’s Rejuinder, &c. 


A full Aufwer to the Rev. J. Weftley’s Remarks upon a late Pam- 
phiet, publifhed in Defence of the Charafer of the Rev. Mr. 
Whitheld and others. By Rowland Hill, M. 4. 8vo. 64. 
Vallance. 


Another Rowland for John Weftley’s oliver. ee 


PT 
A Reply to the Reafonings of Mr. Gibbon, in his Hiftory of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ; which feem to affect 
the Truth of Chriftianity ; but have not becn noticed in the 
Anfwer which Dr. Watfon hath givento that Book. By Smyth 
Loftus, M. A. Vicar of Coolock, 8vo. 18, Dublin, printed. 
London fold by Bew. 


A fort of fupplement to Dr. Warrson’s apology ; with 
which, being printed in the fame fize, it may be eafily be 
bound up, ** @ 
ere a — 


The Honfe of God opened, and his Table free for Baptifis and 
Pedobaptifts, who are Saints and faithful in Chrilt. Or, Rea- 
‘fons why their different Sentiments about Water-Baptifin 
Should be no bar to Church feliow/hip with each other. The 
principal ObjeGions anfwered. Aifo_an illuftrative Dialogue 
and an incidental Narrative, By Fobu Brown. Svo. 6d. 
Jobafton. 


Mr, Jchn Brown, who appears to be a well difpofed fen- 
fille man, expofes here that illiberality of fentiment, and 
the want of chriftian charity, which prevail among fome 
buptift congregations in the country. * * 





The Rejoinder : Principally containing, 1. Som: defeufive Pleas 


for the Inflitutions and Minvfiers of the Church of England, ~ 


illiberally afperfed in two Pamphlets lately publifbed by Mr. 
Samuel Medley, of Liverpool, and Mr. James Turner of 
Birmingham. Vi. A more particutar Refutation of Mr, Med- 
ley’s falfe Dottrine of the Effentiality of Dipping. Mt. The. 
feriptural Mode of adminiflering Baptifm by pouring or [prink- 
ling of Water, farther vindicated, from the moft capital Ob. 
jefions of Dr. Stennett, and the other two Anabaptifis afire- 
Vou. VIL. Eee faid, 
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394 A Series of Dialogues. 


faid. By the Rev. Richard de Courcy: Vicar of St, Aik 
mond’s, Shrewfbury. Fart. 8vo. 38. Shrewfbury, printed, 
London, fold by G. Robi:fon. 


Thofe of our readers, who have not had already enough 
of this controverfy, are referred to this firft part of the 
Rejoinder itfelf ; which we are given to underftand is foon 
to be followed by a fecond. , 





A plain and Jcriptural Account of the Lord’s Supper, collefed 
from every Paffage which occurs in the New Teftament on that 
Subje#: Together with a moft remarkable Hebrew Propbefy 
contained in the fifth Chapter of Genefis. To which is added, 
a fcriptural Effay on the Advantages arifing from the Study 
of the Sacred Writings; divided into the {ellowing Heads: 
1. Of the Difpofitions of Mankind. 2. Of the Properties of the 
Word of God. 3. Of the Stats Mankind are in by Nature, 
4. Of the Deliverance God hath propofed to Sinners. 5. How 
this Deliverance is made known. 6. Of the natural Man not 
being capable of underflanding the Scriptures. 7. The Pro- 
mifes which God hath given for the Underftanding of the Scrip. 
tures. 8, Why the Scriptures are not more generally under 
flood. 9. Of the Charge of the Minifiry. 10. Of the New 
Teflament Minifiry. 11. Of the Necefity of Regeneration. 
12. How the Soul is regenerated. 13. Of she Perfection and 
Efficacy of the Scriptures. 14. Of Faith being the Gift of God. 
15. How Faith is attained. 16. A general Exhortation to Re- 
pentance, How Mankind are rendered inexcufable in rejeGing 
the Gofpel, with the dreadful Confequences of fuch Reselticr. 
By a Wellwifher to the Interefis of Chriftianity. 8vo. 13. 
York, printed. London, Matthews. 


This voluminous TITLE-PAGE (as certain fagacious review- 
ers term it) Contains a particular account of the contents 
of the pamphlet, which is all that need be faid of it. 





& Series of Dialogues, addreffed to the Jews, in the 35th Fubiles 
of their Difperfion and Captivity, In thefe Dialogues, Jefus 
Chrift is proved io be that Man-child revealed to Fohn, Rev. 
xii. 1—5. And that he is the fame Son of Man ( Bar Enofh) 
whom Daniel fees brought in the Giouds of Heaven to the 
Throne of the Ancient of Days, chap. vii. 13. That he is called 
Fefus of Nazareth under the Gof/pel, becaufe he was Separated 

ana 
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355 
and Fept hid as it were, many ages before he came into Flefh, 
to redeem the Children of bis Father and Mother, Adam, under 
the Fall. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 


Sernions, &ce. 


A charitabJe chriftian’s wel! meaning endeavours to con- 
vert the jews. We are apprehenfive, however, that the 
writer's argument is too myttical to be efficacious, and that 
the jews will itill fome time longer remain as great infidels 
as ever. * * 





A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of Lincoln, om open- 
ing the New County Infirmary, before the Governors. And 
publifhed at their Requeft. By Fames, Lord Bifhop of St. 
David's. 4to, 1s. Crowder. 


In this fermon his lordfhip ftrongly infifts on the obli- 
gation, both moral and religious, which the rich are under 
to contribute to the relief of the poor. 





The Refurrefion of the Boty, deduced from the RefurreGion of 
Chrift, and Illuftrated from his Transfiguration ; before the 
Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, on Eafier Monday, March 
317, 1777. By, Robert Holmes, M. 4. Fellow of New- 
College. 4to. 18. Rivington. 


This preacher maintains not only the refurrection of the 
bedy, but of the fame body. 





4 Sermon preached in the Parifb Church of St. Mary Magdalen, 
in the Bail of Lincoln, at the Vifitation of the Archdeacon of 
Lincoln, May 28th, 1797 By John Difuey, D.D. ReGor of 
Panton, &c. and Chaplain to the Bifbop of Carlife. 4to 
Is. Johnfon, 


Dr. Difney is here an advocate for a farther reformation 
of our eftablifhed church. 





A Sermon againft Self-murder. By John Riland, M. 4. 
= of St. Mary’s Chapel, Birmingham. 12m0 6d. 
lly. 


A mad, methodiftical declamation egainf the frenzy of 
fricide, 
The 




























396 Sermons on the General Faft. 


The Providence of God vindicated in the Sufferings of good 
Mien.—Preached at Yarmouth in Norfolk, January 1\th, 
1778, 02 the Death of the Rev. Richard Fro. By Thomas 
Howe. 6d. Buckland, 


We cannot think the providence of God ftands fo much 


in need of vindication as fome of our pious preachers affect 
to think. | 





A Sermon preached at St. Peter’s, Colcheffer, June, 24th, 1777. 
being the Feftival of St. Fobn the Baptift. Before the Pro- 
vincial Grand Mafter, and the Provincial Grand Lodge of 
the moft ancient and honourable Society of Free and Accepted 
Mafons of Effex. By the Rev. William Martin Leake, 
LL. B. late of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Vicar of 
Fingringhas, in Effex. $vo. 1s. Sewel. 


We were in hopes that the cenfure paffed by the critics 
on the late unhappy Dr. Dodd’s fermon on Free-mafoary, 
would have given a check to this vile proftitution of divine 
fervice ; this making a mockery of God: for we can call 
it nothing better; whatever the vicar of Fingringhas may 
think of it. oe 





SERMONS PREACHED ON THE LAST GENERAL FAST. 


The Lord's Controverfy with a guilty Nation. Two Sermons on 
—— v.19. Preached February 27th, 1778, being the 
ay appointed by his Majefty, for a General i . By the 


Rev. Richard de Courcy, Vicar x St. Alkmond’s Shrewfbury, 


and formerly of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 13. Robinfon, 

Having laid down, as inconteftible, that Britain is a fin- 
ful nation, whofe guilt cries out for vengeance; our fpi- 
rited preacher proceeds to particularize the nature of her 
guilt: taking a threefold view of the completion of the 
times, viz. as to principles, temper and praéice. Of the for- 
mer, he fhews, that the fpirit of oppolition to religious ef- 
tablifhments, is not the leaft finful. 

** A thing,’? fays he, “ called philofophy, lies deeply at the 
root of thefe, and other pernicious tenets. And, tho’ it is that 
wi/dom 
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wifdom by which the world never knew God+ aright, and never 
od will: though itis branded with the name of footi/bue/s $ by the 
mouth of infpiration: though it is that, which made the jews 















a reject Curist, and the learned Greeks to defpife the manifold 
wifdom of God, exhibited with fulleft luftre in the gofpel-plan of 
filvation: and though it is that, of which the gseateft of apof- ert 
h tles advifes us to beware: § yet it is aftonifhing to confider, how | Tbe 
& its chriflian advecates (fo called) are enamored with this great a ke Be 
tool of heathenifin. Some of its enamoratos have been fo be- : 
witched by its charms, that the dreadful fafcination has led them oe GR 
to philofophize the gofpel outof its effence, Chrif out of his divinity, a. i 
and revelation out of its fovereign authority. And when this y 
I philofophizing has driven others even to the very borders of 2a- eae 
d= terialifm, is it not to be feared, that it may at laft land them Ta Be 
of on the plains of athéifm 2? Men, who ufe their natural reafon, not ai 
ed asa handmaid, but asa miffre/i to revelation, are acceflible to f 4 
ey the wildeft extravagances. And fuch condutt, fo far from merit- : 
of ing the title of wifdom, deferves no fofter an appellation, than ? 
that of philofaphy run mad.” Se 
We are perfe@tly of the preacher’s opinion refpecting this 
“5 abufe of philofophy, in applying it as a criterion to the HY 
; truths of divine revelation: but we do not, therefore, think fie | 
c divines ought to abufe poor philofophy, when fhe is properly Bit 
| and ufefully employed. ee 
Y - . Pee TE 
A Sermon preached before the Houfe of Lords, at the Abbey Mei a @ 
Church Weftminfter, on the General Faft, February 27th, he as 
| 1778. gto. xs. Cadell. all 
A cantraft to Dr. Butler's fermon on the faft of 1776. 
e 
: 4A Sermon preached at Micham, in Surry, on the Day of the laft 
'y General Faft. By F. Parfans, A.B. gto. 4s. Becket. 


Concife and courtly ! 
i 


4 A Sermon preached at St. Pauls, in the Town of Bedford. By 
, Thomas Bedford, Ma. A. Reétor of Wike, St Mary, Carn- 
‘ wall. 4to.6d. Wilkie. cite 

Elaborate and exceedingly loyal! 
} Ibidgm. 


+ 1 Cor, i. 28. § Col. ii. $- 
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A Sermon preached at Liverpool. By William Hunter, M. A. 
Fellow of Brazen-nofe College, Oxford, and M.nijier of St. 
Paul’s, Liverpool. 4to. 1s. Cadell. 


The Rev. Mr. Hunter, Fellow of Brazen-nofe College, 
appears to be terribly angry at ‘*thc open and avowed in fie 
delity of the age.” In his anger, however, he forgets that 
fome of thofe whom he condemns, as avowed infidels, are 
profeffed chriflians. Yo fay the truth, fome of our mof 
celebrated nominal believers, are ip fact notorious unbelievers, 


* * * 





The Civil War between the Ifraelites and Benjamites, illuftrated 
and applied,—in the Parifh Church of St. Andrew, Canter- 
bury. By Fibn Duncomb, M. A. Reétor of that Parifh, and 
one of the fix Preachers in the Cathedral, 4to. 6d. Law, 


We are happy to find a man, of Mr. Duncomb’s good 
fenfe and truly chriftian difpofition, of our own way of 
thinking, in refpeét to the impropriety of bringing politi- 
cal controverfy into the pulpit. ‘This is one of the beft 
faft fermons we have as yet perufed. 





The paft Mercies, the great finfulnefi, and the prefent alarming 
State of this Nation, a loud Call to humble ourfelves fincerely 
before God.—By John Towers, Minifter of the Gofpel in 
Bartholomew Clofe, We/ft-fmithfield. 8vo. 6d. Vallance, &c- 


Mr. John Towers, appears to be a devout and pious mi- 


nifter: but why are merely pious preachers {o proud of ap- 
pearing in print ?——— 





Two Sermons—preached Dec. 13th, 1776, and on Fridav, Feb. 
27th, 1778, Se. Dedicated to his Grace the Duke of 
Richmond. 4t0. 1s. Nicoll. 


If thefe two fermons were ever preached, which we much 
doubt, we really think the preacher fhould have exchanged 
the pulpit for the pillory: unlefs, indeed,—heaven defend 

us 
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us from feandalum magnatum | —they were delivered by my 
lord duke himfelf. A circumftance by no means unlikely, 
as they abound with that kind of rhetoric, with which his 
Grace fo frequently entertains the noble peers in the houfe 
of lords. , 


- EE a 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the Editor of the London Review. 


S1R, 

The correfpondence in your laft Review has occafioned the fol- 
lowing reflections: if you fhould think them worth inferting, you 
will oblige me by giving them a place in your next 

To what your Leeds correfpondent has faid of Dr. Prieftley’s 
ftrange aflertion concerning the extindfion of the foul at death, I 
would beg leave to add for the confideration of thofe, who main- 
tain only the ep of the foul till the general refurreStion, that it 
is very difficult, if not utterly impoflible, to find out the benefit, 
which mankind would reap by the eftablifhment of fuch a doétrine. 
Would it tend to make the living better? Or, admitting it to 
be true, would it avail the fleeper any thing? to whom the re- 
volution of myriads of years mult appear only as a watch in the 
night ; and myriads of years are to eternity, no more than a dro 
of the bucket isto the ocean. But, fir, the dottrine itfelf isfalfe : 
for altho’ your acute logicians, who know how to explain the 
meaning of things quite away, might poflib!y make fome weak ob- 
jeQions or other to moft cv all of the paflages of holy writ; which 
the gentleman cf Leeds has feleéted ; there is another, whefe 
evidence, in my judgment, cannot be evaded: becaufe it does not 
leave the Reader to infer by any, the moft obvious confequence, 
that the fouls of men are not extiné& or afleep during the death 
of their bodies, for it affirms pofitively that they are living. In 
the gofpel of St. Matthew, chap. ii. ver. 32. our bleffed Lord, in 
anfwerto the Sadducean tenets, quotes from the book of Exodus 
the following declaration ef God to Mofes: ** I am’’ (in the prefent 
“ tenfe) the God of Abraham, and the God of Ifsac, and the 
““ God of Jacob :” to which he himfelf adds, ‘* God ¢s not the 
* God of the dead, but of the living.” 

As to your Oxford correfpondent, I doubt not of his-fentiments 
heing the effufions of a benevolent heart ; but they are not on 
that account alone to be admitted as jut, however comfortable. 
I have frequently read the particular paflages he refers to in St, 
Paui’s epiltle to the Corinthians, and with them the whole chap. 
ter ; but could never find that they tended to prove any thing 
more 
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more than that, as in the firft Adam, all men were to die, j, ¢, 
become fubjeé& to the power of death, fo in the fecond Adam all 
men fhall be made alive, i. ¢. be refcued from bis power ; in op- 
pohition to thofe men, {poken of at ver. 12. who, notwithftand- 
ing the refurre&tion of Chrift, had the audacity to affirm, that 
there was no refurreétion of the dead. To carry on our reafonings 
beyond thefe limits is, in my humble opinion, going farther than 
the apoftle has given us any warrant : and to reft fo important a 
point of doétrine, as is that of a future probationary ftate on the 
meaning of a fingle adverb—a point of doctrine, which is not only 
unlupported by any paflage of {cripture (that 1 know of), but alfo 
militates againft feveral plain ones~is furely doing no better (to 
Speak with moderation) than building caftles in the air. Let him 
only turn to 1 Theffl. iv. 17, and perbaps he wiil fee reafon 
to alter his idea of the adverb’s (wre) fignifying an interval of 
any long duration. Befides, there is no word in the original to 
anfwer our Englith verb cometh, and the paflage is literally thus, 
then the end; which, it may be, might have been better rendered, 
then {even at that time, 1 fay,—repeating the word he had nfed 
immediately before) 1s the cud. 

It were well if all of us, who believe in tevelation, would be 
content with that knowledge of futurity, which the Almighty 
Creator hath been gracioufly pleafed to communicate to us in plain 
terms ; not endeavouring to penetrate by our weak {peculations 
thro’ that awful vail, wherewith the facret things of futurity are 
Surrounded: being fully fitisfied, that as all things are at prefent, 
fo they will be ultimately, ordered by him after the apteft, belt, 
aud moft becoming manner, and that as his majefly is, fo is bis 
mercy. 

Tam, STR, 
Yours, &e. J. S. 
Derby, 
April 18th, 1773. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ Weare obliged to Mr. I. of Edinburgh ; but fear the great 
diftance, at which he refides, from the prefs, will prevent our profit- 
ing by his kind offer.—His remark on the errour, of Jean Jags 
inftead of Fean Baptifie Rovfleau, hath been long fince anticipated, 
and the miltake, in the London Review, was evidently a mere 
overfight of the Compofitor, as long fince correéted. : 

Oar other Correfpondents are defired to excufe a neceflary deldy 
of their favours. 

We hope the trouble, Mr. Mac Greggor affures us, the Mufes 
find in adjufting place and precedence among the Ladizs, will not 
defer their poetical verdict longer than next month. 
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